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PREFACE. 


'^HE present volume gives the results of parts of two 
• ■*“ seasons’ tours in Bundelkhund and Malwa. The chief 
points of interest here described, are the discovery of several 
monolith capitals and other remains of the time of Asoka 
and his successors, and of numerous undoubted specimens 
of the architecture of the Gupta period. Some of the in- 
scriptions also are ‘of exceptional interest, more especially 
a record of Bhoja'JDeva, King of Kanauj, whose period is 
now fmally fixed to the last quarter of the ninth century A. D. 
by the double date in the VikramAditya and S 4 ka eras. The 
date thus obtained, confirms the accuracy of my previous 
identification of this king from the date given in the Gwalior 
inscription of S. 933, or A. D. 876, and from ,the mention of 
his name in the Raja Tarangini during the time of Sankara 
Varmma of Kashmir, who reigned from A. D. 883 to 901. 
The short inscriptions containing the names of ParamArdi 
Deva, and his conqu'Tor Prithivi Raja, ChauhAn, Are also of 
consider .ble interest, as they serv'e to fix the date of the 
conquest of Mahoba, and the overthrow of the Chandela 
monarchy. A dated record of Kirtti Varmma Chan^iel, from 
the Rock-fort of Deogarh, is likewise valuable, as it furnishes 
a fixed date for his reign. 

^ In my last report [Vol. IX] I gave an outline of what 
appeared to me to be a possible method of fixing the initial 
point of the Gupta era. Since then, with the kind aid of my 
friend Bipu Deva SAstri, the able Professor of Mathematics 
in the Benares College, I have been able to complete the 
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investigation, the results of which will be found in the Appen* 
diy. to the present volume. There I have given an example 
of the simftle ^ode of finding the number of the year of the 
twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, according to the rule laid down 
by VariLha Mihira. As that example, however, was of a late 
date, I will here give another of a much e,arlier period, by 
.^king the year 322 A. D., which, according to my calcula- 
tion, was the year 156 of the Gupta era, and also the year 
Mahd Vaisdkha of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, accord- 
ing to the dates recorded in the copper-plate inscription of 
Raja Hastin. VarSiha’s rule is as follows : ■ * 

Find the equivalent year in the S&ka era, and multiply it 
by 22; then add 4,291 to the product, and divide the sum by 1,875. 
Add the quotient, without fractions, to the S 4 k|i date, and divide the 
sum by 60. This quotient gives the number of, w'hile 
the remainder gives the number of expired years, pi the Jovian cycle 
of sixty years, counting from Prabhava as the first. To find thd year of 
the Jovian cycle of twelve years, divide the last remainder by I2. 
The quotient gives the number of Jupiter’s completed revolutions 
while the remainder gives the number of expired years, of the c«r- 
renf cycle, counting from Mah& Sr&vana as the first year. As the 
year A. D. 322 is equivalent to the S&ka year 244, the process is as 
follows ; 


1 II 

244 X 22 = 5,368 244 

+ 4 . 29 * + 5 


* + *,875] 9,659 [5 249 


^ 60 

cycles 4-1-9 years expired- 


III 
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-P 12 — ' ' 

cycles o -f 9 years expired. 
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As the last process shows that nine years of the first cycle 
had expired, the year 244 Sika, or 322 A. D., was the tenth 
year of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter,, or MfthS Vaisdkha, 
as actually shewn in the taWe g^ven in ‘the Appendix, and as 
stated in the copper-plate inscription of Raja Hastin as the 
equivalent of the Gupta year 156. 

Now, if Tte take^^he year 319 A. D. as the initial point of 
the Gupta era, as ad, jcated by Mr. Fergusson, the year 156 
of that era would fall in A. D. 318 + 156 = 474. But that 
year^was Makd Mdgha, and not Mahd Vatsdkka, as recorded 
in the inscription of Raja Hastin-— a discrepancy of three years. 
This is clearly shewn by the following calculations, the year 
A. D. 474 being equivalent to the S4ka year 396 : 


^ II 

396 X 32 =8,71! • 396 

* +*4,291 4. 6 

^ 

■^•875 ] 13.003 [ 6 AQ 2 


60 - 

cycles 6+42 years expired. 


Ill 

42 

+ 12 — — 

cycles 3 + 6 years expired. 

Therefore the year 396 S 4 ka, or A. D. 474, was the seventh 
year of the Jovian cycle of twelve years, or Mahd Mdgha ^ in- 
stead of Mahd Vaisdiha, as stated in the inscription. 

In the same way, it can be shewn that the ye 4 r 191 of the 
Gupta era, which would be equivalent to A. D. 509 [or 318 + 
191J, would be Mahd Mdjgha, instead of Mahd Chmtra, as 
recorded in the inscription of Raja Hastin— -a discrepancy of 
two years. 
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Similarly, a1$oi the Oapta year 209, orA. D, 527 [318+ 
209], which is ^r^orded in the copper>plate inscription of 
Raja Sanicshoba, the son of Hastin, to be the year MahA 
Aswayuja of the twelve-year cycle, would fall in MahA SrA* 
770«tf, .which is another discrepancy of two years. 

Now the discrepancy in the first date being three years, 
while in the other two it is only two years, shows that one of 
the names of the twelve-year cycle must have been omitted 
between A. D. 474 and 527, which alone is sufficient to prove 
that the Gupta era could not have begun in A. D. 319. , For 
one of the conditions of the solution of the era, as shewn 
in pages 6 and 7 of the Appendix, is that there was no name 
omitted between the years 1 56 and 209 of the Gupta era. 
This omission, therefore, appears to me to be absolutely fatal 
to the acceptance of A. D. 319 as the initial point of the 
Gupta era. 

A. CUNNINGHAM. 




ARCHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ISIDIA. 


REPORT OF TOURS IN pUfpELKHAND AND MALWA, 

1874-75 & 1878-77. 


I.— KOSAM, OR KO^AMBI 


The ruins of the ancient city of Kosdmbi have ^ready been 
described at some length in a pievious volume • Since then 
I have twice visited the place, and have made some exca< 
vations*; but my chigf discoveries have been in the people’s 
hottses, where I b^ive no doubt that many sculptured ston&s 
still hd hidden. From the village also 1 have obtluned 
numerous teiv-cotta figures, most of them belonging to the 
Buddhist period, as shown by the personal ornaments in the 
shape of Buddhist symbols. ^ 

My excavations were made tlose to « the Jain temple, 
which is the highest point in the old rity, ind which 1 have 
little doubt was the site of the Buddhist temple which en- 
shrined the famous sandalwood statue of the C^at Teacher. 


My first diggings were to the north, where I found only the 
remains of modern buildings %ut 50 yards due cast from 
the Jain temples on the side of a high mound, 1 dug up a large 
collection of Jain sculptures. They were Wng very close 
together, and it seemed to me that they h<id been purposely 
buriedj but as all were more or less broken, it»is probable 
that they were simply a collection of sculptures fitom the 

¥ reviouy old temples which h^ve now completely disappear^. 

'he spot a very s%pred one amongst the Jains ; and votariei# 
from all parts t>f India visit the modem temples, in which 
some temporary figures are set up, The following is a list 
of the sculptures found in this place > » • 

. ,(i).* .^uatted naked figure, a leet 8 inches high by s (ebi broad. 
' On upper part of pedestal, a fteeping fentale, proiy^y 


* Archaoologfcal Survey 6k Indian 1, jpt 
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(2). H 



squatted figure, i foot 3 inches 
figure, 1 foot inches broad^ihe head 

(4) . A squat^^d i\ahed figure, 4 feet high and 2 feet 5 inches 

* broad, with canopy and heavenly musicians above; 
, * wheel and two lions on the pedestal 

(5) . Head and shoulders of a large figure, 2 feet 5 inches broad. 

/6). A similar fragmenf!; * 

(7) * Small squatted figure, gj inches broalQ. 

(8) , A similar sculpture*, 10^ inch^ broad. 

{9). l^arge squatted figure. 

(10). Bas relief, 3 feet inch high by i foot 8^ inches broad, 
divided into several romparlnients. In the middle is a' 
squatted Jain figure. Above him are two rovvsH>f six 
standing figures. On each side are two panels, one 
* abovift the other, each holding a single standing figure. 

Below these there is a row of seven standing figures, and 
beneath is a w^heel with a standing figure on each side 
and a lion at each end. 

(i 1). Bas relief, containing six rows of standing figures. 

(12) . Torso of a female, life size. 

(13) . To those I may add the^head of a feijiialc with a small 

elephant on each side, anointing her. This was found in 
the village of 13 ar& GarlnWi, as were, also the following : 
(14, 15). Two square pillars of 6 Inches, with* a naked* Jain 
figure on each face. 


There were no inscription^ on any of these figures from 
which one might fee able to judge of their age, but from the 
style of the sculpture I conclude that they are as old as the 
eleventh or twelfth century. Nobody knew anything about 
them, an© their discovery was a mere accident. 

By oliering a reward to any one ‘ who would bring me or 
show me a piece of ancient sculpture, several pieces were 
discovered in the^village, from which I have selected t^o speci- 
mens of Buddhist workmanship for the accompanying plate. 
The first is tjie rounded end of a 7 WaH beam of a Buddhist 
gateway; sculptured with an open-mouthed crocodile, as 
’on the Torans of the Bharhut St&pa.^ The fragment is 
inches in height wdth a breadth of 10 inches. The 
length of this portion given in the sketch ^as^beem obtained 
from the ^cket-holes on the top. The design is very 
spirited^ and the executiob good,— quite equal to the work at 
Bharhut. The gateway must have * been a comparatively 
small one, of about tl^e same dimensions as those of the 
smaller standing gateway at SAnchi. The pillars of this 


^Sce platc^i, fig. I. 
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loran were long ago used up asr beams in the village houses; 

but I found two plain pillars, each 4 feet 9 incites \fgh, wit^ 
a section of 1 2^ by 7 inches, which’may have belonged to 
the railing of this gateway, as f calculate that it| jailing 
pillars could not have been morei^han 5 feet in height. 

At the same time I obtained a piece of a coping stone 
of a Buddhist railing, ornamented with a row of bells* like the 
copings of Bharfiut/ But in this case the bells form the 
uppeV row of the ornament, whereas in the other they form 
the low'est fine. As will be seen in the sketch,, this Kosam 
specimen is of small dimensions, and the whole . height of 
the railing to which it belonged could not have been much 
more thag 3 feet. * 

I got also a small capital, onl]^ 9 inches square, with a pair 
of winged lions sitting back to back on the abacus, and 
a bell-shaped drum below. The workmanship is |;oar.ser than 
that of the Toran alligator, and the stone is different in color, 

1 think, therefore, that it is of a somewhat later date. 

In a field near the ^oat monolith, which ^s described in 
my former report^ a group of Siva and PArvati was exhumed 
ijy the ■ owner. The two figure.s are standin.g side by side, 
each with 'the right hand faised and the open palm lurned to 
the front. In’ltis left hand Siva holds a water-vessel, while 
PArvati carries a trisid. • The suulplurc is 2 f(‘et 9 inches 
high and*! foot 4 inches broad. On the base there was an 
inscription of several lines, of which or4 the two upper ones 
now remain. The characters are exactly the same as those of 
the early Gupta inscriptions. 1 read the whole as follows-— s® 

MAbAraja-sya Sri Bhima Varmmanah Samva 136. 

* * Ma 2 Di 7 eta diva&a KumAra me * 

* * 

Front this we learn that the statue was dedicated oi> the 
7th day of the second month ^name of season lost), in th<i 
year 136, during the reign of M^ArAja Sri Bhima Varmina. 
Taking the date and the simple title of Maharaja together, 
it seems certain that Bhima Varmtna must have been a tribu- 
tary prince under the Aareat King pf Kings, Skanda*Gupta, 
4A whom we have inscriptions ranmng from* 137 to 1,46, Bhim,a 
was most'fcrol^bly the Raja of Kos^bi itself, which in those 
days and lor several centuries latef was the chief place of thdi 
Lower Gangetic Doab. The headdress of PArvati is a most 
, elaborate construction. 

^ See plate I, fig. 2. , 

*Sce plate II, %. 3, for a /<w rrwt/e olihis inscription. 
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Along ■a'lai^e collection of 394 oldcoins, I obtained 
bras^i rf^g, with two lines of irtscripton in Gupta char- 
actcrs, vrbich I-r'ead as*: — ^ 

* ' Muni-|WttMya ' 

• ' ■ ' * Prachi^^Sam 315. 

that is, “(seal) of Muniputra, in -the old era 315.“ It is 
not easy to fix this date with any precision, although at the 
tiipe that it was engraved It was no doubt vfcry well known. 
The mention of the o/d era shows that a new era had been 
introduced, hnd, I conclude, not veiy long before the date of 
the seal ; or say within the lifetime of the owner of the seal. 
Remembering that the „ characters are. those of the Gupta* 
inscriptions, the ’*liew era ” must most probably be t^e Gupta 
era, and the old era would therefore be eithj^ the Samvat of 
VikramAditya, or the SAka Samvat. Assuming the former 
to have beetji the era used by the Indo-Scythians,^ who held 
North-Western India before the Guptas, the date of the seal 
will be 315 — 5 7 “=”358 A. D. And if the propo.sed date of 
195 A. f). for t|^e I. St year of the Gup'ta era be correct, then 
‘A. D. 258 would be the year 64 of the Qupta, reckoning 
during the reign of the Great King Sarnudra Gupta. But if* 
referred to the SAka era, the dAte of t he ^ seal will be 
315 + 78=393 A. D., or 199 of the Gupta ’era. Thc*re is 
nothing in the characters ‘of the inscription to prevent the 
adoption of this later date. ♦ 

The coins found adHCosam range from the very earliest 
punch-marked bits of silver and copper dmv’n to the time of 
Akbar. But' out of the whole*nuniber of 394 coins obtained 
during ray last visit^ only 50 are Mahammadan, or about one. 
eighth ; while no less than 100 are the common square cast 
coins with an elephant and Buddhist symbols. Upwards of 
30 of the Hindu coins are in.scribed, and all of them in old 
characters* earlier than the hieginning of the Christian era.# 
Sixteen of them beaf the riam^of Bahasata Mitra, tw'o belong 
\.o 'Dcvd Mitra, one to Aswa Ghosha, axiA three to yetim 
Milra.' The coins of Bahasata Mitra have already been 
made known by Sir E.» CGve Bayley, ^ut the others are un- 
published. In the accompanying plaSe I have giverfsketches 
of three of *the more interesting of • the ‘ uninscriljfed coins, 
irfong with the' handle of Sdtne toilet instrument No. 5, in the 
shape of the Dharmma-chikre^ or “ wheel of religion*’ of the 
Buddhists. JNo. ^ has the same symbol stampad on one side 
as a countCT-mark , over the leg| -of an clephan|^' and on 

* * Sec plate I, fig.*4. 
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Nos. 7 and 8 it forms one of the symbols to the ; left of the , 

Bodhi tree. The ,obverse of No. 7, is int^stihg from its 

device, which represents* either the* mother of ,the Butl- 

dhist Sakya Sinha, or the mojhef of . the Jmna MahAvir, 

beinff anointed by two elepimnts. Qn this coin i ^eve it 

to b^ntended for MAyA Devi,* the mother of Buddha, aS the 

accompanying symbols of the Dharmtna-chakra *and the 

Bodhi tree are uhdoubtedly Buddhist. The same sfcene occurs 

amongst the Bharhut sculptures as early as B. C. aftoo, and 

on the coins of the Indo-Scyfhian Azllises about So BfC. 

No. 7 coin i^nique; but of No. 8 I have obtained seven •> 

•specimens, six at Ko§am, and one at the old town of Bilha, 

10 miles to the south of Allahabad. ,* 

* ' 

i 2.~BITHA DEORIYA. 

I have already described in a former Report the ruins of 
ihe^old'cjty of Bitha, or Bhita, and of the neighbourin 
village of Deoriya.^ Since then T.hav«f twice visited both 
plai-es, and have made a very minute search thrpugh all the 
ncighI>oiiring villages, which resulted in thi; discovery of 
sd)ne valuabh* Inscriptions and of several interesting sculp- 
tures. I made excavation^ in-the ramparts of the old fort, 
and on the 'site of an old temple; but without any Useful, 
result. • , j * 

'I'he remains of the ancient city extend in a slightly 
curved line for about a mile and a half in length in a direc- 
tion from S.S.W. to N.N.E., ending in the rocky islet of 
Sujan Deo in the Jpmna, about -.to miles .to the .S.S.W. oh 
^llahabad. On the high bank of the ' Jumna facing SujAn 
Deo stands Deoriya, which must wiginally have formed part 
of the ancient Bilhhhaya-pattana, a.s the distance Between 
(he preset villages, Bitha and Dcoriya, is only half a mile. 

In Deoriya itself numerous sculptures were discovered, 
but all more or less broken. Amongst these was a piece of' 
a straight Toran beam with three standing figures, the end of 
which, with a crocodile, was found in Bitha.® BoA are said 
to have been dug up to the west of Bitha, *when cutting a 
road to Chitaoli. These fragments are certainly Buddhist^ 
but the drawing .ts rude, and the workmanship coarse, A 
standing male fiJhA, 4 feel 6 inches high, with a three-headed 
snake canopy, is worshipped under the name of SingAr Debt. 
Several fragments of Buddhist sculpture of the Gupta j^eriod 

T/L * Archaeol(»ic;U Survey of India, I 1 I| 46. 

T ' See plate iH, figs, i and ^ 
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were also found, besides .several broken pillars of a later date. 
Bui the most cprlous discovery was the portion of a wheel 
oT .twelves spolces, with* the- felloes completely covered with 
mango Joliage and fndt. ,It has a tenon at the top, which 
proves- that it must haye stood^ upright originally ; but there 
IS nothing to show whether it is a part of a Dharmachaira or 
Buddhist* wheel. ♦ 

In Bithh also- many broken sculptures were found, both 
Buddhists and Brahmanicai. Amongst them was a flat 
raiirbar 8 inches in height, bfit only i inch thic|^ with a lotus 
flower on one side.* There were also two pieces of coping of 
different sizes, the larger one bearing a short inscription in* 
letters of the fndo-Scythian period, dr about the begiiming 
of the Christian er^.® The larger piece is 8f inches high and 
6^ inches thick ; the smaller one is only ^ inched high and 
5^ inches thick. Both are ornamented in front with ajinc 
of bells surmounted, by a Greek beading similar tePtHe deco- 
ration of the greit railing of the Bharhut Stffpa. The 
inscription is< incomplete, all that remain^ being 

^ ‘ 

Cahapatikasa En^dputasa. 

“ (£lift) o£ * * son of the house-h»lder EnajH.” 

‘ About half a mile to the east of Bitha is the small 
hamlet of Pachmar, or Panchrauha, the “ five-heads,” which 
is the name of the stone capital of a monolith, bearing four 
human figures standing, with a leopard or lion sitting on its 
haunches. The figqres -are 4 feet 3 inches high, but the 
plinth is not quite square, two of the sides being i foot6' 
inches broad and the other two, sides only i foot 2 inches. 
The figures are coarsely executed, and have suffered much 
from the weather, • 1^ 

About half a mile stiH further to the east is the village 
of Mankii^r, where the Gpsaiq of Deoriya has a garden. In 
this garden was found a very • perfect figure of a seated 
Buddha, ivith a headdress like that' now worn by the Abbots 
in Bhut&n. It* is a plain cap, fitting close to the head, with 
long lappets on each sidp, Th6 figure is naked to the waist, 
and clad beiow in a dhoti which reaches the ankles. The 
eyes are h^lf closed, as if in meditatioC'^ On the pedestal 
there is a wheel in the middle, with a mao seated in medi- 
tation on each side, and a lion at each,, comer, accompanied 
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by an inscriptioain two lines of clear Gwpta cHaracters, which 
# I read as follows:’— ^ . . ' . , 

(1) . Namo BuddhAna Bhagavato satnyak^iam Budditasya swa- 

mat& yiruddhasya iyam pratlmA {i^tisbdi&pit 4 . Gwkshu 
5 Buddfe-Mitreaa. ■ ' * • ■ 

(2) .'Satnvat 126 ^|Iah&r&ja Sri KumJlra Gapta.<;ya rfljyc 

Jycshtha M&sa di. 18 Sarvvangpakkha prah 4 aartth;i. 

The pith of* -record is the Srectioa of the statue by 
the Bhikshu Buddha Mitra, pn th^'iSth day of the month of 
Jyeshtha, irt the Samvat year ia6, during the reign of 'Mah^- 
fdja Kum&ra Gupta, According to mv. proposed be^nning 
•of the Gupta era in. A- D. 194, this elate will be equal t«» 

A. D»320. li- ■ « 

The statue is said to have been discovered in the brick 
mound between the five rocky hillocks ca|ed . Panch-pahftr. 
a short distance to the north-east of hjankuAr, All the 
bricks used in the village were brought from this mound, 
besides several fragments of pillars' now built into the 
ea.stern gateway of the garden. This* Panch-pahAr mound 
was most prcjiably the site of a Buddhist monastery. 

In the low rocky range of hills which bounds the great 
lake of Bilhj and Deoriya to the cast, Jhere are several 
caves, and a great number of small niches and rude figures 
carved in the rock. These low ridges hkve been quarried for 
ages, on account of the easy access to the Jumna, w|iich 
allows the stones to be carried off by boats to all the’ neigh- 
. bouring country. At Siiripur, on the Jumna, one mile and a 
’ half rt) the north-east of Bitha, and beyond the end of the 
hills, there was fftund a small square obelisk or lower part of 
a pillar, with an inscription of 13 lines on oite face containing 
the name of KuinAra Gupta, Thfe obelisk is 6 inches square 
at bottom and 5 inches square near the top, where it takes 
a circular foiin. Apparently it was a small pillar with a 
circular shaft of 5 or 6 feet above, terminating in an inscribed 
square 2 feet in height. '• •Similar pillars are set mp at the 
pr6SECTit d^y in front of temples^ as an earnest of the^ builder s 
‘ Intention to complete the tenifAe. Unfortunately the inscrip- 
tion is toq much weather-worn to be Idgiblfc. What rcn^ins 
of the letters I have given in the accorapanyiTig. sketch » 
»The fourth- line ends with thfe word “rdjyo,” which is apparently^, 
■preceded by Guptasya; arid the inscription terminates with 
the clearly-defined name of KumAra Gupta,' “ Ktimdm Gupia^ 

' See tJale IV, fig. a, for a/«c siwUe. 

* See plate IV, fig. 1. 
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!,ya rAjyeti," It docs not seem to be worth wlule to attempt 
the restoration of any part of this inscription. But even m, 
ifs mutilated state it •affords additional evidence that the 
rity of Bith4>haya>pattana was still flourishing in the reign 
of Kum^ra Gupta. 

On a rock to the north-east of D(JOriya, and on the bank 
of the Jumna going towards S 4 ripur, there is an inscription 
carved on the rock m tvlo lines, both ot which are imperfect 
at the beginning. The <fharactcrs which belong to the 9th 
(;entury I rejid as follows . — » 

I — k Sri paridharroma vinirgi^tah Mahesvi>ara 
dAiwPsu 

2 . — ♦ * layam Ktrltiirah 0 )^ ► 

There axe two principal caves m the low hills to the 
south (i) a nami^less rave formed by removing a number of 
pieces of rock from beneath a Urge flat mass, leaving rough 
side-walls for supports, and a doorway with two pieres of 
carved pillars; (2) a square recess excavate<l under an 
overhanging rock dnd now known as SUa 4 'a~Rn'^t'n' or 
“ Sit.i’s kitchen.” The e.\c.ivation is only 7 feet long by 34 
feet dec'p, and 4} feel extreme height at the left suit'. But 
there must oiiginplly have been side-\t;alls built out in front 
tor 6 or 8 feet, as the present recess, which is Vaised above 
the ground, was clearly only the bed of the ascetii iiccupant. 
Ovtf the doorway thi‘re is an insctiption in three lines of well- 
formed eli.iractets of the 9th century, all these lines being 
incomplete on the right hand. I read it as follows — ® 

t Aum* Nabh.'traddwaja vansa mud-bhavabbatta Sd Icika 
Stla suddhuminfar.i Devya garbha Sbma ♦ * v 

2. rchchanHmAnischyaiS.ni gunda .Sri Kanchincha Kala. 

— sa Ulvariigitunggado KallS na ♦ * 

3 Umvarthamarishev^ SahukSrA KitySyantya bhayanka 
ja bha * 

• On a separate rock lying before a cave, and {ierhaps 
fallen down from it, there is a short inscription in two lines of 
similar characters, which are luckily accompanied b|y a date. 

I read them as follows : — ^ ^ 

* Samvat por A&hSdha. 

obadi ♦ ♦ . • 

, The last two characters seqim to be fya divi. The 
Samvat date of got is of some importance, ,*as it fixes the 

' See plate IV, fig. 5, 

1 See plate IV, fig. 4. 

* Sm plate IV, 3. 
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precise period of A. D. 844 for the tise of these par|icular’ 
characters. , 

On the top of one of the flat rocks close by, ther^j are soriU'* 
well-defined foot print.s, whlA are clearly duo .to the ingc-. 
nuity of the ma.sons who were employed, in the neighbouring 
quarries. There .are t,wo prints of a man's feet, two of a eou’s 
fet't, and two of a ^calf’s feet. The prints are known by the 
name of SHra-^aiy or the Chauri-tailed cow.” 


3— G^RHWA. 

^ Since writing my previous Rdport- on’ GarhwA,’ I have 
twice re-visit«*d the place, ^d on eacWccasion I sjjfent three 
days*in clearing away* the jungle and in exploring the ruins* 
in aear( ^ of further Gupta remains. The prt)vious discovi ly 
of two mutilated inscriptions and one-half of a very fine 
arclutrave were sufficient to show that (iarhwit or Bltai^urh, 
as it is named in one of the later inscriptions, must once have 
possessed a large timiph* ol the Gupta'period. • 

My first discoveyr was a poition of a third Gupta m- 
.srupui'ii on tht; batk'ol the inscribed stone already noticed. 
The stoiH h,id been taken otft of an old wall, and w.us 
cov(‘u*d with lime on the hack and* sido. On clearing away 
the liine 1 found rile rif’hl h,an<l lowi r portion of* a third 
iiismption, dated Ik the S,uiivat year* 98, and theriloie 
belonging to the reign of KutnAra Gupta.* There are nine 
lines winch 1 read as follows — 


1 tf'.^raina bhAgaj. v.ita MnhArA [j.i 

3 (Samwatsa] rt 98 

pftivvftyAin patt.i 

4 rm&lm.iin puti^Apa ’ 

5 r<kAfiy.«n sadAsa 

6 t,y9. Ulakani\anJe 

7 . . b}iy.im dinAia dwAilasa 

8. . . • . syatn kuro * SarvvtJ 

9 f • . , yuktasyaditi. 

Here the date of 98 shows that the' inscription belongs to 
the’ reiCT of KumAra Gupta. The 7th line mentions a gift 
of 13 ainarsy which recalls the two similar gifts of 10 dilkars 
recorded in the two inscriptioiK on the opposite* face olP the 
Slone.® ^ » 

On pulling down a ruined wait to the north of the 


^ See Archspolc^icaf Survey of lndia> * 

* See plr-iio V, figr. I. 

•* See Archaeological Survey of India, UK |>a|?c -js, and plate XX, fe* i, Up< 
i 5 of upper inscnpiion> and line 6 of lower inunplKin, 
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morliaerrtl temple, several Cjirved pillars and portions of 
architraves of the Gupta period were discovered, besides two 
fragments of a squan! pillar Jnscribed on two faces with 
Gupta characters. Tnis pillar, *>as well as the first one just 
described, has been deliberately cut into four beams by 
splitting it down the middle of i*ach face. The inscriptions 
wiTc on two contiguous faces, so that w^havc now left only 
a portion of ‘the right half of one and a poftiop of the left 
half of. the other. Copies of both are given inri^hc accom- 
panying platc^. The following is my reading* of No. a : — 


♦ Sri !cii 


at the end of the first lino .show clearly yhat it h«“lon.gs to the 
reign of Kum/ira Gupta The donor whose gilts are recorded 
would ajijicar to have been another Gupta, perhap.s a member 
of the Gupta family. The word difidra occurs in tlu‘ 1 1 th 
line. 


No.Hig inscription consists of eight lines, all imperfect at 
the end. *1 read what remains as follows: — 


• I, ♦ * ya siliiiSnya bhoj.i na * + * * * 

3. prati suv.arnnai rckinna vinsatigi * * 

3. k&rita 3 Hnahmanai niayika ***♦>! 

4. d'Ji'iya 3 Karota 2 brahma* .*♦**♦* 

5. yu * Koll.iyba suku **♦♦**♦ , 

6. dakshiiii Kulakanadc paksha * * * * 

7. ya:>tinavynchchhinftrau ♦♦***♦ 

^ 8. sarko.ssA yukti " 

I , can ni|pke out but little of this inscription. The donor 
seems to have given a sum of 20 sumriias for the employ- 
ment of two Brahmans, &c. I guess also that the 6th line 
refers to the southern. branch {pnkshd) of the Kulaka Nadi, 
which flo'ws past the ruins. 


* Set plate V, fig«. 2 and 3. 
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A third inscription, also mutilated, was found in thcrpavc- 
ment of the Das-Avatiir temple;, * It contains four lines, anjl 
certainly belongs to the reign of Skanda Gupta, as k is datt d 
at full length in the Samvat year one* hundred 'and *foriy, in 
the very middle of his reign. Jt openh with the pos.sessive 
syllable sya, which, judging from the next words, must have 
been the end of^thc king’s name, SkaitM Guptasya* 1 read 
the whole as follows : — ' * 

(1) . SyS! pravarddhamane riijiya>rftiyc ^amvntsara Sate^lnva 

chatvrltrinsailyattare mi%nii ni<is.'i divase i}ka\insatiin«' 

(2) . musyabhi widdliyartha v#ru vaingkanlyayi iwa asantn- 

syadi brabm;^ pratishthApya gachrha supasuta ♦ ♦ * 
,(3) . Sadapra saotUra tara^ur lun^a sehaja vyittra * iadvAmi 
{hidiyukabba pravesya mail 

* (4). * * * dattnhMwada8fw.iisarvynchrlihndy atsa panrha * 

' bhib mahadAtikaib * * KahAySdin 

1 am afraid *that this in^ription has ‘tooi many doubt liil 
letters to be of much value. Like the pf^vious inscriptions 
»f Kumftra Gupta’s time, it records a gift, though 1 am un.’ihle 
io vklmt it was.» , IJut the mention of twebi* {daUab 
'in'-UiaM) uio!^ probably refers' to dinars a 4 hefurt'. 

The jirchitectural -remains exhumed are of great inten'sl, 
as they arc trf very superior exeeution, and must certainly 
belong to the period of the (luplas, whose iuseriptions wen* 
louud with them. The sculptures upon them are renuirkahle 
for their bold^^and dtep camng, .as well as fpr the good draw- 
ng and the easy and often graceful attitudes of the figures. 
These rcnuiins consist of two massive s(ju,'ire pillars, upw'nrds 
)f 9 feet in height, w'hich probably loruied tin* sides t»} the 
Ajtr.ince to a temple —two round p'lUars with broken capitals, 
two capitals ot oth<*r pillars of the same kind, and .a fine archi- 
trave in'=‘asiuing 13 fi-ct 3^ inches in length. ’ 

The tw'o tall pillars are known to be the side-pieces' of an 
■‘ntranee from the two similar pillars which arc .still standing 
>n situ in the* ruins of KuinAra Gupta’s temple at, Hilsar. 
The Garhwa pillars have an oblong section of 18 inches front 
ind ^ j inches side. The fhore perfect specimen has been 
::ut across the raiddl** to form two short beams, e.irh upwards 
jf 5 feet in length. But the second pillar w-as cut dowrt the 
middle, from top to bottom as well as across, so as to form 
four small flat stones for insertion in the wall of tin- mediaival 
court. The faces of these entrance pillars were divided into 
panels of different sit^es, the lowermost being more than twice 

* Sec plate, fi,/, 4, 
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the height oC any of the others, and containing a tall figure 
of a giant potter, with a dt^ll female by his side, reaching 
only up „to his« elbow. The* following notes give a brief 
accounts of the sculpttirds in the differeift 'panels, beginning 
from the top ; — ' ' ‘ , 

(ff) Female figtire^ reclinmg, only traced out. 

(d). King with tall headdress, boated ; two attendants. 

(c). One larg^ and two bmall heads, witif foliated ornament 
' abo\c. ^ 

Xd) To left, king seated on low cpuch, his left arm round the 
cfieou’s neck, and right hand ^roken) c’cUmdcd to- 
Mardb the queen. In the middle, the queen w'ated 

’ facing fhe king and holding out a flat dish^bef<»re him 

To the nglit, a female attcndLant tanning the quot.i 
(c) To k ft, king standing ; right jqjn broken, left aim inund 
* qujien'v jneck. Quet^ standing in mid«He, and liesiming 
towards the king. The king has a sword land sling licit , 
Uiedqueen, a two-strine zone "to the right, Iwhind the 
queen, ft male attenda^. 

(y). Heads ot tjiree figures, bodies Idri by the Incak in the 
Slone. , ^ 

(,^). T»o men seated with a pnchht board bctwnii them 
bight ^qu.ires visible at the side IS#]i f'mircs hav<‘ 
their right shoulders liaie 

(/i). Three females standing, .uid one kneeling lO the right of i 
small couch or se,it ITie liguie on the lefthishei 
back turned to the others,^ and is ap{iaien(ly looking at 
her larc in a mirrot 

(/) r.ill malf liguie ol porter to right, dresseck in dhuti , his 
right arm resting <ui the shoulder of a small .female and 
his left plac ed on his hip 

The omitn'entation on the side of the piljdr is of quite t 
diffeienl character. It consists ol the undulating stem of% 
creeper, with lat:ge curling and interwining It'dves, amd small 
humai^ figures, both male and temale, climbing up the stem 
or sitting on the ‘leaves in various attitudes. The whole scroll 
is deeply sunk and very cleanly and carefully carved \ and in 
my judgment it is one* <5f the most’ pleasiftg and graceful 
specimens of Indian architectural ornament that 1 have yet met 
with. At the t6p the scrdll is only traced out, corresponding 
in height with the unfinished portion of the face. 1 tcoiiclude 
lluTefforo that this portion must havd been concealed by a 
square cap or abacus. 

The other entrance {Mllar is ornamented in a similar 
manner, but the only' part requiring special notice is the use 

* See plate Vi tor a view of one^of these <tquarc pillars: the stone on the 
iii>ht 19 the uppir half. 
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oi the Buddhist railiog as a division between two of ^he 
panels. As 1 have nowhere seen this peculiarly Buddl^ 
decoration on a Brahraanical building, 1 infer that the struc- 
ture to which all .these pillars bclong^was most probably a 
Buddhist mhdr or temp^ ' ^ , 

The round pillars arc similar to U)oae in the Gupta bitild- 
mgs at Eran and Udavagiri, but they are peahaps even more 
richly carved. They have the regular Gupta abacus with ivko 
lions on each face seated back to back, one bead at (‘acb 
< om<T, after the fashion of the Assyrian sculptures doing duly 
for two lums ; but instead of the tree between ihetii, thetc is a 
human figure seated. Below is a stunted bell capital with 
lour fhmored (um-overs at the comers. The shaft is highly 
di corat til v\ith octagonal and squat ^ bands of conventional 
foliage, atid th<* halHotus in the middle, which is one of the 
commonest lorms of Gupta omamtmtatipn. 

The great architrave or frieze is 13 fwet 3^ inches hmg 
by jo^ inches in height At the left end tUercts a euniUi 
ifudaiTion with theSqs-gtid se.ited in his seven-lioise thiiiot, 
aiid on each si^o an attendant shooting dtmim.itds the 
iiiotts ut i.iys of the sun On the extnmi* tight there i*, a 
similar med.illi,on with a king and quuti hCatv^ together in 
,.ofiVi t'.ation In the muldle Iht r« is a square paiu*l, < onl. lin- 
ing a male figure with six or eight arms, who is standing in 
tht midst of j number of flying figures, whub form a eaiiouy 
o\»r him. On the giound to the right* there is a fi/^nre 
km iliTig befoie him with both hinds raided in adoration. 
Phis is tht print ipal ligurt* of a Itmg procession whit h exit nds 
as fai as the nght medallion Imniediatt ly behind iht 
knithng figutc there is an atieiulant holding an * umbrella 
•nor him — an almost certain mark of a inyal personage ; 
thtib follow SIX musicians, ol whom the ftWrtfi is a ft male 
with her back turned, and. the last a boy Amongst the 
instruments there aie three drums and aflpte, a flageolet, and 
a pair of cymbals*; 'then comes .1 m.tle hgure with both 
hands resting on his breast. He is folltiwed by a p.iriy 
btiiriug presents. The first is a man bemang a tray , tli< n 
comes a canopy supported by six persons, male .jhrf Ic male, 
under which _^marches a man carrying a nay on his head, on 
which is placed an unknown object like a bowl upside down. 
The procession closes with a group of six women in different 
attitudes. . * * 

To the left of the centre panel there is a very curious 
tm , which I take torcpiestnt a group of nieudicant monks 
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receiving their daily food in their alms-bowls. Seven figures, 
leaked to the waist, are sekted on low stools holding in their 
hands flsU bowls or platters, into which three persons are pour- 
ing food from diflferentVessels, whilst ah , attendant follows 
I, behind until a largt^basket of food on his shoulder. In the 
background are seen the pillars of a building, and to 'the 
left front there is a single pillar supporting a portion of entab- 
lature, the rest having been cut kway to show* the interior of 
the building in which the food is being distributed. 

llelween this scone and the medallion of the sun in his 
chariot theie is a procession of several figures following a 
king, over whom an umbrella' is held by an attendant. The 
king himself is apparently offering son>e clothing to a small 
figure squatted on the gryund before him. A second atttmd- 
anl is bending forward with a second offfering, followed by a 
burly man carrying a ^curved broad sword like the NepalesiJ 
kris Bi'hiiid the king, two other attendants are bringing 
offerings suspeiided from a banghy pole. Tliese also are 
accompanied by a burly soldier carrying the same kind of 
curved broad sword. Behind these, a«jain, arc tao other 
attendants carrying large baskets, the pne on his shouldei, 
the other on his head. Two soldiers canned with the kris- 
shaped sw’ord bring up the rear. 

1 am not able to offer any explanation of these strange 
scenes. The distribution of food a^nd nineovering* of the right 
shduhler by women as well as men are strong evidences of 
Muddhisin, which I should be inclined to adopt at once were 
it not for the appaVenlly six-armed figure in the very middle 
of the frie/c. As this figure is an object of veneration, H 
Avould seem that it must be intended for one of thi* Brah- 
inanieal gods. The occurrence oi the Buddhist railing on 
one of the pillars is,'* however, «a veiy strong argument in favAiir 
of the Buddhist origin of these sculptures. Equally strong 
is the discovery of an actual pillar of a small Buddhist rail- 
ing with the usual medallions on the face,* and the curved 
socket holes for the reception of the raihbars on the sides. ^ 
On the mound to. the south of, the fort, or temple 
enclosure, sev^ftal .sculptures are collected under the trees. 
But a careful seareff broqghf to light a numSer of carved 
bricks and tetta -cotta pieces of pillars and pilasters of an 
early date, similar 'to those found at Bilsar, Sarikisa, Bhitar- 
gaon, bud other places. *No traces of any buildings could be 

* 

^ See Plate V for a view of this curious pillar. 
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found, but the number of carved bricks and the evidently 
artiRcial character of the mound itself, are suffig^ent to show 
that this was the site of several brick buildings, andeertain^ 
ol one brick temple. The ^lace is .ndw called ‘ 6 'c; 7 /a* 4 , or 
“ the fort but this nrime cannot be oMer than A. D. 1 750, 
when the B&ghel chief of Bftra added the present battleim nts 
to the walls of the old temple enclosure. In the principal 
inscription ofi the mcdkeval temple, the place is cal cd 
Bhafiagtdtm, and, as the neighbouring village is still called 
Bhaigofht I have no doubt that the original name was 
Bhatgtmi 

4-.--KAKARAR[. , 

• ■ 

Near the small village of Kakarari, and 13 mih's to the 
south-east of the MAnikpur station of the Jabalpur RaiMtray, 
theN* arc tuoit;Old wells, and an open pillared buililmg call* d 
“ D<irw&/a.” These remains stltnd at the top of the Maniaiii 
GhAt, on the crest of the K?uiViar range, A^hich is one of the 
most freqinnted thoroughfares of the l<<‘wa territory. ()ii(‘ 
<'l the .veils is a sqiian* ut 8 Icet by H; the other is oblong, 

1 7 fi ei by to feet 2 inches. * Close liy there is a loose in- 
scription slab, which 14 said to have bi'loiigi'd to one of the 
wills It e«*n^ists of live lines, ami is ilatcd in Sannat 1384 
or 1394, the third figure being indistinct. 

The pillared hall, or '* f)anv.A/A," is 20 feet lo inches long 
by 15 feet 9 inches broad, and is .supported on twelve square 
pilUrs, arranged in three rows of four f <ith. The pillars are 43 
indies squart*, and quite pLiin. Nothing is known about the 
p].irc by the villagers ; but it swtns probabl6 that it was on< e 
a iuilit.iry post for tbi' defimee ol the pas'*. |1 this surmise 
be correet, I would attribute the wells lo tlu' time of the 
Harhay.'' kings of Chedi, when* this portion. of the Kaitnfir 
range funned the northern boundary between Chedi and ihi* 
Rahtor kingdom of Kanauj. ^ 

5.— LOKHRI. 

The village of Lokhri or Ilukhri is situated at the northefit 
foot of the Vindhya hills, 43 miles lo life wcs^south-vvesl of 
AlUhabad,an 46 miles to the north-west of the DaCora station 
of the Jabalpur Hailwav. To the south-west tliere is a stnall, 
fort, and to the cast of the fort there is a .stone platform, on 
which the villagers have set uj> twenty-three images, and 
another under a tree. These images have nO particular 
namcsl but are .called collectively "Debi,” aUhough the 
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figures of the Var&ha and Narsinh Avatdrs, arui of Ganesand 
lidiairen, are qpnspicoous amongst them. Between the fort 
and village there is a tamk, on the bank of which stands a 
large stone dlephant, j\ feet long and feet broadj by 5S 
feet high to the top of the head. There is an inscription on 
the elepljant dati&d in 1516 Samvat, pr A. D. 1459, on Friday, 
the 5th of the waxing moon of KArttik. Many letters are 
doubtful, and the name of the SuJtAn is illegible ^but the words 
bdd hukniu pharmdni Sn Miyan Bhikam seem to be clear. 
There arc a few doubtful letters followed by * * 

Kahctd Khwdjd Muhammad ka paid chela (?) Bir Singh 
Dev yu pedika ddka. , 

The date of A. D.*i459 agrees with the last year erf the 
period, when Bhikam, the eldest son of Mahmud Sharki of 
Jaunfiur, was associated with his 'father in the government. 
Bir Singh Dev was the contemporary Raja of* BAra. But 
the inscription has nothing 1o do Avith the statue of the 
elephant , and was apparently cut by the Muhammadan whose 
name is lost. The elephants and the statues most probably 
* bi'Ionged to some temple, whic|i w’as ruined during one of the 
early campaigns of the Muhammadans. ♦ • 

d.—KHAJURAllO. 

Since the publication of my report on the* temples of 
KhajurAho, 1 have again visited the place for tJie purpose of 
<‘xamining the Ghantai temple to which Mr. Fergusson bad 
kihdly drawn my attention, as he was of opinion that it was a 
Jain temple, antUnot a Buddhist one, as 1 had » suggested. 
My guess was based on the fact that I had found a Buddhist 
figure lying judt out side .the temple, with the Buddhist creed 
engraved ori its pedestal. I have now cleared out the interior 
ot the temple, V^hich was not possible at my previous visit, 
owing to its being used as a granary. I have atso made ex- 
cavations ctimpletely round the outside of the buildings. In 
the course of'thcse clearings, a large number of Jain statues 
wgre brought to liglit. Several of these were found inside 
the temple, and som^of them in such positions as to leave 
110 doubt that 4 hey actually belonged to the temple. 

The following list of thirteen sculptures j^bus discovered 
lulls its owm tale too conclusively to require any further 
evidence that the Ghaptai building was a Jain temple.^ 

(j) Squatted male figures, stark* naked, 6 feet 3 inches high 
and 3 feet i inch broad ; wheel on pedestal v 
(3) Standing figure, naked, a feef 5^ inches high 
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(3). Similar figure, small 

{4). Similar figure, with coiled snake behind. 

(5) . Squatted naked figure, 2 feet 10 inches high;jivhcel on 

pedestal. • • 

(6) . Squatted naked figure, 4 feet 6 inphes high and 2 led 6 

inches broad ; bull on pedestal. 

(7) . Standing naked figure, middle size ; wheel on pe^leslal. 

(8) . Squatted naked figure, broken ; bull on pedestal. 

(9) . SquattC(f figure, 3 feet 6 inche.s high ; wheel on pedestal. 

(10). Squatted figure, 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet lo inches 

broad. 

{11). Squatted naked figure. 

(12). Four-armed female seated on lion ; shell and flowers on 
pedestal, i foot 9 inches high by i fool 7 inches broad. 

(T3I. Four-armed female .s< aU*<l on Garud; fruits and shelf on 
pedestal, i foot g inches high by 1 foot 7 inches broad. 

The last tw'O figures are probably Brahmaniral, bul from 
their small size they could only have been suhordiiiale or 
.'lUendant figures. The remaining eleven specimens are all 
undoubtedly Jain statues of the Dtgambara .sect. 

Ove r the middle ot the doorway of the sanctum iIkto is a 
four-arintd femalu figure with a .small naked male figure in 
each of the side niches. The temple was oblong in shape, 
being 42 feet UiJ inches from east (o west, and 21 feet 6J 
inches from north to south, with the cntranct' tow'.irds the 
cast. Its interior arrangement differs so entirely from that 
of any of the Brahmanical temples, and at the samt; lime has 
so many points in common with ihal of the great Jain temple 
at KhajurAho, that this evidence alone would be siiHicienI lo 
prove its Jain origin. In the accompanying plate 1 have 
gis'on a detailed plan of the Ghaniai temple on a large scale, 
with a block plan of the great Jain temple of Jinanath on half 
the scale for the Wke of comparison.^ 

The main feature in eaefe is the continuous passage round 
the interior rooms. In all the larger Brahmanical temples 
there is an assembly hall, or Mahamandapa, where the 
attendant priests read their daily services. But in* these 
Jain temples the porch, the hall, and the sanctum are all of 
the same size. In the plan it will be seen that each of the 
octagonal pillars has two projecting brackets, huj there are 
actually three, the north and south faces of the pillars having 
each an upper and a lower bracket, while the east and west 
faces have the lower brackets only. There are thus exactly 
24 brackets, which, being the same number as that of the 
Jain pontiffs, may have been intended for the reception of 

» See plate VIll. 
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their statuettes. These large pillars, which are 14 feet 6 inche? 
in height, are equally remarl^ble for thar harmonious ana 
graceful' decoraticms. .Amongst the latter are the favourite 
Hindu ornament of bells suspended from chains, and to 
these bells or ghanta, the temple owes its present name of 
Ghautai. 

In the plan it will be seen that all the jsmall outer pillars 
are half engaged in the surrounding wall. The wall is no 
longer standing ; but the pillars, which are left rough on one 
whole face and two half faces, are sufficient evidence of the 
original wall. Some portions of the ceilings still remain. 
They are of the well-known Hindu style, but rather flatter 
than usual, and therefore less elegant and striking. 

In my former report i have given plans of the great 
Brahmanical temples of Kandkriya Mahkdeo, Mritang Mah 4 - 
deo, and Devi Jagad&mbd. During my last visit I made 
detailed plans of two other large temples, named Viswatidth 
and iMkshntindthf the former a lingam shrine of Siva, and 
the latter an AvatAr temple of Vishnu. As they are both 
built in the same style as that of KandAriyn, it is not neces- 
sary to give any drawings of them, but some description of 
their details may be useful. 

The temple c Viswan&th is 87 feet 6 inches long by 43 
feet 3 inches broad. It is 85 feet in height above the plat- 
form of 18 feet 6 inches onwh^ph it stands, the total height of 
its topmost pinnacle being 103I feet above the ground, or 
just 13 feet less than that of KandAriya MahAdeo. The 
temple consists of a long passage leading to the assembly 
hall, beyond which is the antardla, or portico, leading into 
the sanctum. The floor of the hall has sunk in the middle 
under the great weight which presses upon the four support- 
ing pillars. The great carved slab at the entrance to the 
sanctum has also been broken through the middle by the 
weight of the walls, which have depressed its ends 4 inches, 
while the middle appears to have risen up more than an 
inch. 

The roof of the assembly hall is supported on four square 
pillars with "the angles indented. At three-fourths of the 
height there are eight brackets of equal size, which emee 
supported figures of women and Kons alternately. The 
women are dancers and musicians. The figures are 3 feet 
8 inches in height, but only one woman and one lion now 
remain out of the sixteen figures of each which once adorned 
these columns. The capitals of the pillars are crowned in the 
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, usual fashion by bracket capitals with four large brackets for 
the support of the architraves, and four smaller brackets in 
the angles for the reception of female statues^. Three of 
these statuettes still remain. The portico of the sanctum is 
supported on two similar pillars, but without the statues on 
the upper shafts. They have, however, the same J^racket 
capitals with four Jarge brackets for the architraves and four 
small brackets for female statuettes, of which only three now 
remain. 

There are numerous short inscriptions on the walls and 
mouldings, and some under the sculptures. Most of these 
have been already noticed-; but Sri Gdnita and Sri Mihirata 
are neV. All these records are in Kutila characters, similar 
to those of the great inscription of Raja Dhanga, which stands 
in the vestibuie. As this inscription is dated in S. 1056, 
or A. D. 999, and describes the dedication of a temple to 
Siva, there can be little doubt that' this shrine of ViswanSlh 
is the building alluded to. 

The ceiling of the nMahdnuindapa is formed in the usual 
Hindu fashion by overlapping' stones, the corners of the 
square first being covered to form an octagon, above which 
the angles are again cut off to form a hexadekagon, which is 
next converted into a circle. The edges are all fretted with 
deep rich cusps, and the roof rises so high that the over- 
lapping formation is scarcely noticeable. From the apex 
there formerly hung a richly carved drop, and another in each 
angle of the octagon / but the whole of these are now gone, 
leaving rather unsightly holes in tl)^ roof. 

• On each side of the MahAmanUapa the comice mouldings 
project boldly until they meet themouldings of the side walls 
of the temple, thus forming a roof all round the principal hall. 
Similarly, the walls of the sanctum are joined by the project- 
ing mouldings of the outer walls of the passage which sur- 
round it. The roof of the long entrance passage is divided 
into two squares with a narrow 'oblong between them, the 
whole being richly carved. Each square had five pendants ; 
but all of them have now disapj^eared. 

The exterior is decorated with three rows of statues, as 
described in my previous report. Two elephant statues of 
half life size still project boldly from the walls of the spire. 
Each of them is s feet 10 inches in length and 4 feet in 
height. 

The temple of Lakshmin 4 th or Vishnu is 83 feet long by 
45 feet in breadth, being a little less in. length and a little more 
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in breadth than that of Viswanith just described. The 
general arrangement of the interior is also so much the same 
as not to re«^uire any particular notice. There -are the same 
rich pillars in the MahUmandapa, with their eight brackets 
for statues of females and lions, and there are the same 
beautiful ceilings ; but the latter are in rather better preserva- 
tion, and one of the central pendants is , still in its place. 
The arched fretted work between the two entrance pillars is 
also intact, and is a singularly bold and fine specimen of this 
favourite ornament. From the shaft of each pillar, just 
below the capital, projects a crocodile’s head with open 
mouth, out of which springs a richly-decorated carved stalk 
to meet the architrave above. Each stalk then bends 
downward until the two>meet over the middle of the opening. 
A very rich pendant hangs from the point of meeting. This 
is the usual form ; but the present example has a bold 
addition which I do not remember having seen before. From 
the springing of each stalk just after it leaves the crocodile^s 
mouth, a female figure hangs by the arm, with her feet still 
in the mouth of the crocodile, as if she had. just sprung forth 
along with the stalk. The whole design is a splendid speci- 
men of Hindu invention, and the only objection which I can 
make to it is the want of apparent support for the two 
crocodiles’ heads, which spring direct from the shafts of the 
pillars. The more usual arrangement is to make the croco- 
dile’s head rest on a bracket. 

The exterior of the temple is ornamented with two rows 
of statues, as described in my former report. A loose inscrip- 
tion-slab inside is dated dum^g the reign of Raja Dhanga,*in 
the Samvat year loi i, botmfn words and in figures, equal to 
A. D. 1154. The inscription opens with an invocation to 
Bhagavat and the Vasu Devas, fsom which I conclude that it 
almost certainly belonged to this temple of Vishnu. 

In my previous report I mentioned a colossal statue of 
the monkey-god Hanum^n; with a dated inscription on the 
pedestal, which I read “ rather doubtfully’^ as Samvat 925. 
I have now examined the Inscription very carefully after 
clearing t^e letters of several centuries’ accumulation of 
vermilion. It is certainly the oldest inscription at Khajur^lho, 
and I believe that I have succeeded in reading the date satis- 
factorily as S. 940. ‘ I have given a copy of the inscription 
in the accompanying pl.ate.* The date is in the beginning of 
the second line, which I read as “ Samvatsra hundreds nine 


* See plate IX, Bg i. 
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(and) forty/’ the figures being those of the old notation with 
the 9 placed immediately on the right of the symbol for 
hundreds. The figure which I read as 9 occurs ag&in in the 
day of the month', otMdgha sudi 9. AccorcTing to this reading 
the date of the inscription is A. D. 883, ‘which is about' the 
period liiat I should assign to the letters on palmpgraphic 
grounds. I read/he whole record as follows : — 

(1) . Aum! ChauIIa P^tla- putrasya S&hilasya Sutah Srim&n 

Hanum 4 nya. 

(2) . Samvatsre 940 M&gha sudi 9 Van 4 tmaja Sri Akaroddluirina 

(3) . Sri Hanumantaro GoH&kali pranamati Lokya Goi^ko 

^ prakritamhari. 

The Kunwar Math, or prince’s temple, has already been 
noticed in my previous report; but as the roof of the central 
hall differs materially from those of all the other temples at 
Khajur&ho, it is worthy of a special notice. .The plan of the 
temple itself is also somewhat different from the usual 
arrangement. Outside, the extreme dimensions are 66 f(H't 
by 33 feet ; and insi 3 e, 59-3- feet by 29 feet. The exteriiir 
length is divided into three equal parts, of which the eastern 
one is given to the entrance passage, the middle one to the 
assembly hall,*and the western one to the sanctum and its 
porch. The hall is a square of 18 feet 7^ inches, with the 
angles cut off to form an octagon. On each of the sides to 
the north and south there is an open ba^lcony to give light to 
the hall. In the great temples qif Kand^riya Mahadeo, 
Viswanith, and Chaturbhuj, the rc^f of the assembly hall is 
supported on four pillars forming ^ square in the middle of 
the octagon of from 10 to 14 fee^ extreme dimensions. But 
the hall of the Kunwar temple is an octagon of i8^ feet 
without any pillars, and the roof is simply formed by concen- 
tric circular courses of overlapping stones. There are seven 
of these circles, rising one above the other, with most of their 
frets still remaining. On the lower octagonal course there is 
procession of elephants, horsemen, and foot soldiers armed 
with swords and shields, with actual fights in several places. 
Under the angles of the octagon there are female figures 
supported on brackets, some dancers and some mflsicians. 

The temple was dedicated to Siva, whose figure occupies 
the centre of the doorway, with Brahmil and Vishnu at the 
sides. There is nothing to show the date of its erection. I 
found the name of VdsalA engraved five times in the Kutila 
letters, as I have before mentioned ; but on this occasion I 
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discovered al^o the name of Ttlhd. Judging froni these 
spanty data, i should assign the temple to the end of the 1 1 th 

or the beginning of the lath century. 

• . * 

. 7.— JATKARA. 

Atjatkara, or Jatkari, about ij mile to the south of 
Khaiur&ho, there are the ruins of several tpmples, of which 
one still preserves the name of Baijamandar or the temple of 
Vaidyan^th. The entrance to the sanctum, 4 feet 6 inches 
in width, is still traceable, although both jambs, with their 
lintel have fallen down. Inside there is a broken marble 
lingam, which is still worshipped ; but the whole is a mere 
heap of ruins. Half a mile to the south there is a’small 
temple of Chaturhhuj, or the “ four-armed” Vishnu. 1 pitched 
my tent close by, and after several hours of clearing away 
stones and jungle, I was able to make out the plan of the 
temple. It is exactly 40 feet long and 26 feet broad, with a 
height of 44 feet. Over the entrance to the sanctum there is 
a figure of Vishnu in the middle, with BrahmA on one hand 
and Siva on the other. The temple was therefore certainly 
dedicated to Vishnu, and consequently the colossal statue of 
the god, 9 feet in height, without the headdress, which is 
enshnned in the sanctum, must be the very figure that was 
dedicated by the original builder. In 1852 I was told that 
the builder was Suj'a, the sister’s son of the great Banfiphar 
hero, Alha. If this statement be correct, the date of the 
temple will be from about A. D. 1180 to 1200. There is no 
inscription, and the most diligent search by myself and my 
servants failed to discover ^ven a single pilgrim’s record or‘ a 
solitary mason’s mark. , 

The outside is decorated with three rows of statues like the 
largest temples of KhajurAho. The entrance faces the west ; 
on the south side the principal figure in the middle row is the 
androgynous Arddhandri, seated. On the east face the princi- 
pal fi^re of the middle row is Siva, four-armed, holding his 
trisul and a snake. Below him is a figure of Sfirya seated in 
his chariot, with the seven horses on the pedestal. On the 
north side* the chief figure of the middle row is a lion- 
headed female, and below her is a figure of Vishnu, seate# 
holding his club and shell. 

The ceiling of the hall is a veiy fine specimen of the 
circular form, the lowest circle having 24 small cusps, and 

> See plate IX Jor a plan of thi$ temple. 
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the next 16. The third oveiiap has 8 l^ldly projecthm cusps, 
and the uppermost 4, all richly carved and in good order. 
Although smsdl, the outer square being imly 9 fee^8 inchd^ 
across, this caling is one of the prettiest specimens that I have 
seen. 

In my acci^t of the inscriptions found at Madanpur, in 
the Lalitpur district, I have brought prominently to notice 
the three short 'records of the Chauh^n Prince Prithivi, 
Raja of Delhi, in which he gives his genealogy, and mentions 
his victory over the Chandel King Puramdrdt Deva, and his 
conquest oi yejdkasukti-desa in Samvat 1239 orA.D. 117a. 
As this would appear to be the full name of the country of 
the Cfiandels, the common form of yajdhuti^ which is given 
by Abu Rih 4 n as early as A.D. (030, must be only an abbre- 
viation of it, and the process was a very simple one. By 
dropping the first k, and changing the s to A, we get y^dhuktiy 
which would be gradually softened to Jejdhuti. In its adjec- 
tive form it was applied as a distinctive geographical appella- 
tion to the y^dhutiya Brahmans and yejdhuttya Baniyas, 

Since ! wrote previous account of tne remains at 
KhajurAho, sevefal new inscriptions have been discovered, 
which throw considerable light upon the history of the Chan- 
del dynasty. ‘Two of these are copper plates, the only ones 
yet found of the Chandel Princes. A third is a dated in- 
scription of Kirtti Varmma, inscribed on the rock of the hill 
fort of Deogarh in the Lalitpur distrir^ But the longest, and 
perhaps the most important, of the ^published documents is 
a long inscription of Raja Ohanga^ated in the Samvat year 
ipi 1, both in word and in figures/ The greater part of this 
inscription is g^ven up to an amount of the reign of Yaso- 
Varmma, the father of Dhar^a, while very little is said of 
Dhanga himself. I conclude, therefore, that the inscription 
was set up in the beginning of Dhanga’s reign. This js ren- 
dered certmn by the other inscriptions of Dhanga, which are 
dated in S. 1055 and S. 1 056 , t— the latter shortly after his 
death, and no less than 45 years after the date of his first 
inscription. Another important record is an inscription of 
Kokkma, dated in S. 1058, only two years after Dhanga's 
^ath. If, as I suppose, this was the Kulachuri king, 
^okkala II, the father of GAnggeya Deva of Chedi, then we 
must admk that the presence oT his inscription at KhajurAho 
proves that the country of the Chandels had been conquered 
by KokkalaRaja of Chedi in A.D. 1001. 

The other copper-plate inscription published by Mr. Smith 
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gives US a new name in Deva Varmma Deva, the son of 
yijaya P 4 la Deva, with the valuable date of S. 1 107, or 
X.D. 1050. This new king must have been the elder brother 
of Kir tti- Varmma, and' it may be presumed that he died child- 
less, or that his children were supplanted by his brother, as 
all the genealogies omit the name of Deva Varmma. 

With the aid of all these new sources of information, I have 
compiled the following corrected list of thfe Chandel Rajas, 
with their probable dates, and a reference to the inscriptions 
on which the dates are founded, down to the conquest of the 
country by Prithvi Raja, of Delhi : — 


Chandel Dynasty. 



1 Accession. 






Names. 

Inscriptions. 





Sanivat. 

A.rx 



1 

^57 

8ckj 

Nannuka 

f 

TV'. J?,— The names of these 

2 

882 

825 

Vk^pati . 

early princes arc 

3 

907 

850 

Vijaya . • 

given in the two in- 

4 

932 

87s 

Rahila 

ascriptions of Dhan- 
ga noted below : — 

5 

957 

900 

Harsha. 

6 

982 

925 

Yaso Varmma. 

S. ioii=A.D.<)54— S. 1055= 

7 

1007 

95“ 

Dhanga Deva . 


A.D. recently 

dead in S. 956—A. D» 


1 





Kok^cala 

999' 

S. io 58=A.D. loor, con- 
quest (^) 

8 

1056 

999 

Ganda . 

Nanda-Kai of Ferishta, A'.D- 



1021. 

9 

1082 • 

1025 

Vidyadhara Deva. 


u» 

i(X)7 

1040 

Vijaya PAIa. 

S. 1107 =A.D. 1050. 

IJ 

1107 

loso 

Deva Pala Deva 

12 

1122 

1065 

Kirtti Varmma 

S, ii 54=A.D. 1097, brother 




of Deva Varmma. 

*3 

1157 

IIOO 

Hallakshana V, D. . 

Name of 4 syllables : Mhau 



inscription. 

14 

1167 

mo 

Jaya Varmma D. . 

S. ij73=A.D. iti 6, brother 


of Jaya. 

15 

1177 

1120 

1 Hallakshana V. D. 


16 

1182 

1125 

Prithvi Varmma, 

S, ii88~A,D. 1131— -S. 12?,o 
=:A.D. 1163. 

17 

it87 

1130 

Madana Varmma . 

18 

1222 

1165 

Rirtti Varmma (?) 

S. I224=A.D. 1167— S. 1240 

19 

1224 

”67, 

Param<\rdi D. 

=A,D. 1183. 

S. I239=A,D. 1182: Chauhan 
conquest. 




(Prithvi Raja) 
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In addition to these new inscriptions, I am now able to 
make known specimens of the coinage of no le^s than five of 
the Chandel princes. Thdr money has been foynd in dll 
three metals — gold, silver, and copper; but the silver money is 
at present limited to a single specimen of Jaya Varraraa, which • 
is now in the British Museum. The gold and silver coins are. 
direct copies of the money of G4nggeya Deva, the Kulachuri 
Raja of Chedi, who was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
On the obverse is a figure of the four-armed Goddess Durga, 
which was the cognizance of the Haihaya, or Kulachuri 
Princes of Chedi, and is accordingly found upon their seals. 
It seems almost certain, therefore, that this class of money 
must,have orginated with the kings of Chedi. At the same 
time, it appears strange that G&nggeya is the only Chedi king 
of whom we have any coiAs, more especially as his money is 
not uncommon. In their copper issue the Chandel kings 
departed from the original type of Durg&., and substituted the 
figure of HanumSm. In the accompanying plate I have given 
specimens of the coins of the Chedi king, Gdnggeya Deva, in 
all three metals, for the purpose of showing how closely the 
Chandel princes ‘copied the original model. The following is 
the description of the coins given in the plate ^ : — 

KULACHURIS OF CHF.DI. 

Gangceya Deva.— A. D, 1020—1040. 

No. I. — Gold : two specimens, weight 63 and 61 grains. 

Ohv. — The four-armed goddess DurgS, seated to front. 

Sanskrit inscription in three lines . — 

"Sri Mad Gdnggeya Deva.” 

No. 2.— Gold : unique, weight 14 grains. 

The same as No. i. 

No 3. — Silver: eight specimens, weight 61 and 60 grains. 

The same as No. i. 

No. 4.— Copper : five specimens, weight 59 to 50 grains. 

The same as No. i. 

All these coins are well known, and have been j^ublished 
by James Prinsep. But none of the following coins of the 
Chandels of Jej&huti have yet been published ; they are all 
in my own cabinet : — 

CHANDELS OF JEJAHUTI. 

Kirtti Varmma.— a. D. 1065 — 1100. 

No. 5. — Gold : Author, 63 grains. Two duplicates in the late 
Mr. Freeling’s cabinet. 

* See plate X. 
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0 ^.>-Fonr>armed Dar^ seated to front 
Sanskrit inscription in three lines 

• " Sri ma( ^irtU Vattnnta JDeva.’* 

Hall^kshana ^armma.— a. D. iioo to mo.* 

No. 6.— Gold: AutBor, two specimens, 63 and 6:? grains. 

Obv. —The goddess Durgd. seated as before. 

• Sanskrit inscription in three lines: — 

Sri mat Hallakshana Varmma 3 eva/" 

No. 7.— Gold: Author, 15 grains. Two duplicates in the late 
Mr. Freeling^s cabinet. 

Obv. and Rev., as on No. 6. 

No. 8.— Copper: Author, unique, 61 gprains. • 

Figure of the monkey-god Hanum&n to the right, 
holding a canopy werhead. 

Sanskrit inscription as on No. 6. 

Java Varmma— A. D. mo to 1120. 

Silver : British Museum, from James Prinsep. 

Four-armed DurgA seated to front* 

Sanskrit inscription in three lines 

Sri mat Jaya Varmma DevaJ’ 

Nos. 9 and 10.— Copper : Author, six specimens^ to 50 grains. 
Oir/,— The monkey-god HanumAn to right, holding a canopy 
overhead. 

Sanskrit inscription in three lines : — 

Sri mat Jaya Varmma Deva.*^ 

Prithvi Varmma.— a. D. 1125 to 1130. 

No. II.— Copper: Author, 42 grains, much worn. 

Obv, —The monkey-god HanumAn as before. 

Sanskrit inscription in three lines 

Sri mat Prithvi Varmma (Deva). 

Madana Varmma— a. D. 1130 to 1165. 

No. 12.— Gold: Author, 61 grains. Duplicate, the late Mr. 
Freeling. 

Oiv.— Four-armed DurgA seated to front. 

Sanskrit inscription in three lines : — 

• Sri man Madana Varmma Deva.** 

f 

No. 13.— Gold: Author, three specimens, each 15 grains. 

Obv, and Rev* as on No. 12. 

’ In the Mhau inscription^ which t* have not seen, the name was read as 
Sallakshana Iw the translator. Lieutenant Price ; but all the coins, both in gold and 
copper, have Hallakshaifa, which form I have now adopted in the list of Jings. 
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No. 14.— Copper : Author,' unique, 15 

The monkey-god Hanumlin a$ before. 

Sanskrit inscr^tion in three lines ^mperfeet) as 
on No. 12. ' . * 

At the foot of the plates Nos. 15 gnd 16 , 1 have given 
sketches of a copper coin of the same class as the above, 
weight 61 grains, of which I have three specimens ; but which 
I have not yet been able to read to ray own satisfaction. 
The inscription is in three lines, the first and the last letter 
of each line being imperfect. I read it as follows : — 

Sri mat Kesava Malkana Deva.” 

The weight of these coins of the Chedi and Jej&huti 
kings •points to their descent from the Greek drachma^ a 
name which was long preserved in India under the forms of 
dramya and dramrm. The word is not in the dictionaries, 
but IS found in inscriptions, in one of which it is further 
designated, by its value in smaller coins, as a Shadhoddiha 
dramma, or a dramma equal to six boddtkas} This division 
into six recalls the ^ix oboli of the GreeTt drachma. The 
curious word hoddika I take, to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit pddika, or one-fourth of the Indian silver kdrsha. 
It was consequently equal to one-sixth of the Greek drachma, 
as I have conclusively shown in another place.* 

These silver coins of the Haihayas and Chandels were 
therefore drantTnas, the true descendants of the Greek 
drachma. The gold coins are of the same weight ; but their 
value cannot be definitely stated without knowing the pro- 
portional rate of gold to silver. If it was 10 rates, then the 
gold coin would be a half stater, equal in value to 10 silver 
drammas. But the Greek name of stater was supplanted at 
a very early date by the Roman denarius aureus, or gold 
dindr, which is found in the Gupta inscriptions, and which I 
have no doubt was the term used for the Indo-Scythian gold 
money which is now so plentiful. Of the copper coins, I can 
only make a guess that the rate was much the sanfe as in 
ancient times, when it was 40 to i. At this rate 40 of these 
copper pieces would have been equal to one silver dramma, 
and 400 of them to the gold din&r. 

8.— KUAILO. 

The large village of Kuailo is situated on the high road, 
23 miles to the north-east of Sftgar. There is nothing of 

> See Journal, Beneal Asiatic Sodety. XIX, p. 455, where, in ah inscriptton 
found at Jaunpur, mention is made of the sum of “3,aso shadbodtUka dranmas.’* 

> Numismatic Chronicle—" Coins of Alexander's suscessots in the East.**; 
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any importance about the village itself, but in a field close by ^ 
there is a Sati monument of some interest,, as it mentions 
Ihe Raja of Garh^ahra, thte chief place of the D&ngi Raj- 
puts, who will be noticed in the next article. The monument 
is a single slab like an English head-stone. The face is 
divided into three compartments, separated by two lines of 
writing.' In the upper compartment there is the usual hand 
pointed upwards, with the sun on one side 'and the moon on 
the other, surmounted by a pile of betelnuts. In the middle 
compartment the husband and wife are shown standing side 
by side and holding each other’s hands. The husband carries- 
a sword and shield in his right hand and a dagger in his 
waistbelt. The wife holds a looking-glass in her left-hand, 
and has -a large cocoanut placed beside her. In the bottom 
compartment is shown the caparisoned horse of the deceased, 
led by his groom. The inscription is much injured, but 
after some rubbing and clearing I was able to make out the 
following : — 

(i.) Sam vat .1804 KS-rtik sudi 9 sukrc &dik Sri Mah&rija 
Kom&r Sri Sri Kunwar Umed Singhju Dev Vaikunth 
ko Sidhdre. 

(2.) apanipuna * * * atti 15 ome Sko * * 

Kumwar Garh-pahara ke * * * * 

The purport seems to be that “ on Friday, the 9th of the wax- 
ing moon of K&rtik in Samvat 1804 (A. D. 1747), the Prince 
Umed Singh-ju Dev, son of the Governor, MahAr&ja Komar, 
went to Vaikunth (paradise).” This is an euphemism for 
death. In the 2nd line the name of Garh-pahra is very 
distinct, but the rest is doubtful. 

I find by calculation that Kdrtik sudi 8 of Samvat 1804 
fell on Friday. The monument was erected over the ashes 
of the Prince Umed Singh and of his wife, who became a 
sati. It seems probable that Umed Singh was the Governor 
of Kuailo under his father, the MahArAja Komar of Garh- 
pahra. * But I was unable to obtain any account of the 
family of the D&ngi Rajputs, 

g.- GARH-PAHRA. 

The fort of Garh-pahra, 6 miles to the north of SAgar, 
was one of the strongholds of the DAngi Rajputs, who claim 
to be descended from Raja Dang, Kachw&ha of Narwar, 
who is said to have conquered the district, and added it to 
his kingdom. Of Raja Dang nothing more is known, save 
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rude couplet, which records how he was let in by a horse- 
dealer 


yit ki ghori, tit gai-^ 

Dang hdth karhdri rahi. 

“ The mare bolted back to the seller again,” 

“ Leavii^ in Dang's hand only the rein.” 

Other accounts say that the D^ngis are immigrants froth 
Jalaun. They are generally called Rajputs ; but their claim 
to this high position seems very doubtful. When Sindhia’s 
• Mahrattas entered the Sdgar district in 1804, the O^ngis 
were expelled from Sllgar itself, but were allowed to retain 
Garh-pahra. They form a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in the SAgar district, and the fort of Khurai to the north- 
east of Eran is said to have been built by them in the time 
of Aurangzeb. Two rajas, Prithvi-pat and MAn Singh, are 
mentioned as having reigned before 1818. 

In Garh-pahra the only object worth notice is a square 
building, very much like a Mhhammadan tomb. It consists 
of two storeys, ea*ch of one room, with a novel kind of veran- 
dah all round, the whole being only 37.^ feet square. It 
would appear' therefore that it must have been a bAradari 
or " summer-house ” of the D4ngi chiefs. It is called the 
Kdnch-niahal, or “ palace of glazed tiles," and is attributed 
to a raja named Jay Singh, who is supposed to have lived 
about 350 years ago. The use of glazed tiles, although 
only two colours are found, is a sure proof of its modem 
dj-te. The colours are dark blue and light blue, and they are 
used alternately in the panels of the battlements and in the 
ribbing of the domes. The verandah, as 1 have called it 
for want of a better name, is not quite continuous. On each 
face there are sbt pillars, with corresponding pilasters against 
the walls. Over the two middle, pillars and pilasters of each 
face a dome is raised, and a similar dome at each .of the 
four comers, thus leaving an open space between every pair 
of domes, equal to one intercolumniation. But as the broad 
projecting eaves almost meet, the roofing of the verandah is 
continuous with the exception of eight breaks of one foot 
each between the domes. The domes themselves are cylin- 
drical below, with hemispherical tops. They are all thickly 
plastered, and the four comer domes are ribbed perpendi- 
cularly, melon fashion, while the ribbing of the four middle 
domes is spiral. The central dome over the middle room 
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is of the same shape, with perpendicular ribs. Thus the 
whole building has a very strong likeness to a Muhammadan 
tomb, with ]|^e sin^^e inception of the pinnacles at the four 
comers of Che central dome. In a Muhammadan building 
these would have been small domed cupolas ; but here they 
have b^en replaced by tall pyramidal pinnacles marked per- 
pendicularly like the pinnacles of a Hindu ^temple, in imita- 
tion of the peaks of Mount Meru. 

The building itself was never finished, the whole of the 
walls below the upper eaves being only roughly plastered, 
with all the holes for the support of the scaffolding still un- 
closed, both inside and outside. The representative of the 
D4ng^ Rajputs is now living at Bilihra, to the south of S^gar, 
where he holds a jdgir worth ten thousand rupees a year. 

10.—RAHATGARH. 

On the death of Naw&b Dost Muhammad, the founder of 
the present BhupAl family, the ministers placed on the throne 
his youngest son, Sult^Ln Muhammad, d boy of 7 or 8 years 
of age; but he was soon displaced by his 'elder brother, Y 4 r 
Muhammad, with the powerful aid of Niz&mulmulk. The 
district of Rahatgarh was then given to his ydunger brother 
as a j^^r, and to this Sult^ Muhammad the people now 
attribute the restoration, if not of the entire building, of the 
fort. But the position of this hill fort, which commands the 
passage of the river Bina, is so advantageous that there can 
be little doubt that the place was occupied at a very early 
period. The fort is one of the largest in Central India, t^e 
space enclosed within the walls covering 66 acres. The 
interior is filled with buildings of all descriptions, amongst 
which are a “ large bazar and numerous temples and palaces. 
One of these latta* is called the Bddal-Mahal, or ‘cloud 
palace,' from its great height and elevated situation. It 
IS attributed to one of the Raj-Gond chiefs of Garha 
Mandla.”^ I have quoted this account of the B 4 dal-Mahal 
to show that this hill of Rahatgarh was occupied as a strong- 
hold by the Gond Rajas before the time of the Bhup&l 
Nawibs. But the following inscription which was found in- 
side Rahatgarh, shows that the fort had* belonged to the 
Pram^ira Rajas of Dh^ as early as A. D. 1255. The letters 
are rather indistinct .in some places, and more particularly 
towards the end ; but the date and the name of the king, as 

“ * See ** Central Provinces Gazetteer ”, Art, Raha^'afh. 
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, well as that of the district, are all quite clefu:. I read it as 
follows : — , 

1, »->Auin) SiddbSh! Samvat 1312 .Varshe BhftdraJ^ada su 7 

some 

2. <-^era sadharayam Maharaj&dhiraja SH yaya 

^.*-Varmma Deva vijayar&jye UparahMi Mandate Raja Sri 

Cha? 

4..^ * Pftl&*(?) ptira tasmin Ukalevaudanadhikira 

The inscription was recorded on Monday, the 7th of the 
waxing moon of Bh^d^apada in the Samvat year 1313 
A. D. 1255, duringlhe reign of Mah&raja, the fortunate Jaya 
Varmma Oeva. The district is called Uparahddd-Manmia , ' 
and the governor would appear to have been Ukdlevdndana, 

The name of the king’s tribe is not mentioned ; but as 
all the latter kings of only one century previous whose 
names have come down to us were Pramira Rajputs, and 
bore the same title jof Varmma Deva, the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the continuance of the same family on 
the throne of MAlava. As several other inscriptions of the 
. Pram 4 ras were found at Udaypur, between Bhilsa and Eran, 

1 reserve all further notice of this royal family for ray account 
of Udaypur itSelf. 

ii,~.GYARISPUR. 

Gy^spur is an old town situated in a gorge of some low, 
steep hills, 24 miles to the north-east of Bhifsa, on the old 
high road to Sigar. The new road has turned the pass, 
which Gy&rispur commanded, and the town, like many others 
in the country occupied by the Mahrattas, is now gradually 
decaying. It possesses the remains of several fine temples 
of the mediaeval period; and the traces of many others 
towards the north, near the great Mangan or Mund&kini T&I, 
show that Gy&rispur must once have been a place of tonsider- 
nhlp imnnrtAnrp. The nrinninal remains are the Athmkamhhd 
and the Bairamathy outside t^e city on the west, \\vdHindola 
and the Chdr-kamhha inside the town, and the Mdla De 
temple on the crest of the clifi to the south of the town. 

The Ath-kamhhd, or “eight pillars,” are all that now 
remains of a once magnificent temple : ^these are the four 
pillars of the Mahd Mandapa^ or “ great hall,” two pillars of 
the AntardUi, or “ inner hall,” and the two pilasters of the 
doorway of the sanctum; — ^all of which are richly and 
minutely carved. The four large pillars were each crowned 
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by two bracket capitals one above the other, the upper one 
resting on a circular drum surrounded by four figures. These 
figures are all gone, but the socket-holes which held them 
in their places still rem'ain. 

The ceilings covering the two halls are still intact, and 
their great weight has probably held the pillars together. 
There is a short inscription on one of the pillars, recording the 
visit of a pilgrim in the Samvat year 1639, or A, D, 982. 
The temple, therefore, cannot be placed later than A, D, 950, 
and may be as early as 900, It was dedicated to Siva, 
whose image occupies the centre of the lintel over the 
-entrance to the sanctum. 

The Bdjramath is a fine example of a very rare • class 
of temple, containing three separate cells in one row. The 
centre cell is 7 feet 4 inches long, and each of the side cells 
one foot less. In front there was a large hall supported on 
16 pillars, with a balcony on each side, and a staircase to the 
east. All three cells are now occupied by Jain figures, but 
it is quite certain that it was originally \ Brahmanlcal temple, 
as the whole of the outside niches are filled .with Brahmanlcal 
figures. Thus, on the north there are Ganesa and Siva ; on 
the back are Siva and the four-armed Visljnu, with the 
VAman and VarAha Avatis ; rand on the south side are the 
Narsinh Avatar and the goddess K 4 li, The figures over the 
doorways of the cells are also Brahmanlcal, the centre cell 
having Suryain his seven-horse chariot, with Brahmd and 
Vishnu to the left and right, I conclude, therefore, that the 
temple, after having been desecrated by the Muhammadans, 
was deserted for a long time, and then at a late date was 
appropriated by the Jains, The naked statues which are 
now inside were probably brought from the Jain temple of 
M&la DS., on the top of the hill. 

The roof of the temple is as unusual as its plan. The centre 
cell is Covered by a lofty spire of the common form, with 
bulging "sides and an amlak fruit crown ; but the roofs of the 
side cells are low semi-pyramids rising in steps to join the 
central spire. The effect is not unpleasing, although it 
struck me that it seemed to increase the breadth of the 
temple and lo diminish the height of its spire. The whole 
building is only 31 feet square, but it looks much larger — 
a deception which is partly, or perhaps wholly, due to the 
square shape of the building, which is considerably increased 
in breadth when viewed diagonally. 

Nothing is known about the age or builder of the B&jra 
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Math, and no one could give any explanation of the name. 
There .^re numerous mason’s marks on the stones, but Uiey 
are chiefly confined to numbers ; several of them hgve the* 
letters dra^ prefixed \ as dra 143, drd 193, dra ^50. I £dso 
found the letters m and chha; and si^ followed by la. 
From the shapes of these few letters and figures, 1 infer that 
the temple must have been built some time during the 10th 
century. • 

The building called Hindola is an ornamental entrance, 
or toraiiy leading to a Brahmanical temple. Hindola means 
simply a “ swing,” and the toran with its two upright pillars 
^nd cross-beams has sufficient resemblance to the common 
Indian swing to justify the people in calling it by this name. 
The pillars of the toran are carved on all four faces. In the 
lower panels are represented the ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
the tortoise and fish being placed together on one pillar, and 
Buddha, standing with the right shoulder bare, with a small 
KMki Avat&r on ms horse beside him, on the other pillar. The 
ends of the bracket capitals are fashioned as lions’ and 
elephants’ heads, the fSrmer facing outwards and the latter 
inwards. * 

All the figures which once stood on the brackets are now 
gone ; but theit are two projecting stones on each face of 
the architrave with round ho es on the under side, showing 
how far the figures must have leaned inwards. On the south 
face of the central pinnacle, which represents a small temple, 
there is a figure of the boar incarnation of Vishnu in the 
lower panel. 

^Close to the Hindola stands the ruin called Chdr-Kambha, 
or four pillars,” which are all that now remains of a grand 
temple. These pillars are of the same style as those of the 
Hindola Toran, with lions’ heads and elephants’ heads at the 
ends of the brackets. They were most probably the supports 
of the Mdhdmandapa, or ” great hall.” 

These two ruins stand on a haght in the middle ef the 
town. Close by, 1 observed several shorter and plainer pillars 
built into the walls of the houses. Two portions of an inscrip- 
tion of 13 lines, with 4 lines of a later date, were also found 
let into the wall of a platform near the toran. This inscrip- 
tion had been deliberately cut lengthways and across into 
' four pieces, of whic’ .the upper left-hand and the lower right 
hand pieces are lost. In the third line 1 read ; 

4^ * ana smdnti mandiram rndlavachcharadom 
, Shattrinsat satuyuteshu titeihu navame salesku** 
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which 1 take to be the year 936 of the Mdlava kal, or " era 
of M^Iava.” If this be the same as the era' of Vikram&ditya 
"of Ujaiiv as I presume it must be, then the date of the temple 
close by, to which it* in all probability belonged, ^ will be as 
early as A. D. 879- . 

A small triangular fragment, found in the same neighbour- 
hood, bore the date of Sanwat 1067, or A, D. 1010, in fibres. 

The Jain temple of M&ld, De on the crest of the hill is of 
Somewhat later date than the' Hindola Toran. It bears 
several pilgrims’ records, such as Sobhasapraimmati, 
BasdwanapranamyatifAmbaDevapranamati, and under the 
figure of an eight-armed goddess I found the name of, 
Tdrapati engraved on the leaves of her lotus throne. There 
ai% also numerous mason’s marks, as dra 210, dona, chhty 
&c., which, with the pilgrims’ records, show that the temple 
must be referred to about the same date as the B&jra Math, 
or some time during the 10th century A.D. 

12.— BHILSA. 

Bhilsa is said to have been founded after the desertion 
of Besnagar j but it seems more probable that the foundation 
of Bhilsa led to the abandonment of the old city. The com- 
mon people talk of Raja Bhilu as the foun(ter, while others 
refer it to the Bhils. But there can be little doubt that it 
owes its name, as Dr. Hall has already pointed out, to the 
temple of the sun, under the appellation of Bhflilla, which 
was erected by V 4 chaspati, the minister of Raja Krishna, who 
dwelt on the Vetravati or Betwa river. ^ As Dr. Hall perti- 
nently remarks, " the sun as Bhfiilla was, we see, once an 
object of worship. At first sight the word has certainly a 
barbarous aspect, and yet it may possibly have been formed 
anomalously from bhd, ‘light,’ and the Vaidika root tl, 
defined by the grammarians ‘to throw’ — ‘the thrower of 
light.’ Euphony may have doubled the final consonant. 
To B^illd add tsa, and the combination is Bhdillesd. 
Soften this, and we easily account for BhelsA.” 

Raja Rukmangad is also connected with Bhilsa, and the 
famous white horse with the black ear, which was stabled on 
the top oft^the Loh&ngi rock, is said to have belonged to him, 
although others assign it to Yuvan&swa The trough from 
which the horse used to drink is atill pointed out ; but this 
is only the bell-capital of a gigantic Buddhist pillar, of which 
nothing more now remains. The part of the capital above 

' Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal-— XXX 1 » ii2> note. 
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¥ round is 3 feet high, with a diameter of 3 feet inches. 

he original name of the rock is unknown, and the present* 
name of Loh&ngi is only about 500 years old, as it i^ said to 
have been derived from Loh&ngi-Pir, the title* of Shekh 
Jalfd Chishti. A n^la^ or fair, is held on the top of the rock 
at the full moon of AshArh, which may be a survival of 
Buddhism, as the-d^iy is the anniversary of Buddha’s reputed 
death. 

The Loh&ng^ rock is about 200 feet high, the upper half 
being a steep scarp. The top is nearly level, and rather 
more than too yards in diameter. On the west side; towards 
the town, there is a low h&t-roofed masjid, with two inscrip, 
tions inside, the old one being of Mahmud I, Khilji of 
MAlwa, dated in A. H. 864, and the later one of Akbar, dated 
in A. H. 987. 

The town of Bhilsa is enclosed with square stone walls, 
the materials of which must have been brought from the 
ruins of Besnagar, as the walls contain numerous carved 
stones. There are three gates, that to the west being called 
the Bes Gate, and that to the south the Raysin Gate. Inside 
tlv' town there is a stone masjid called Bijay Mandir, or the 
temple of Bijay. This Hindu name is said to have been 
derived from the founder of the original temple. Bijay Rdnt. 
The temple was thrown down by the order of Aurangzeb, 
and the present masjid erected in its place ; but the Hindus 
still frequent it at the time of the annual fair. By the 
Muhammadans it is called the Alamgiri Masjid, while Bhilsa 
itself is called Alamgirpur. The building is 78^ feet long 
by •z 6 ^ feet broad, and the roof is supported on four rows 
of plain square pillars with 13 openings to the front. 

Bijay Rtlni is said to have been the daughter of Behma^ 
Baniya, cr, as some say, of Bhainsasur ; but 1 suspect that 
both names are inventions to account for the name of Bhelsa. 
It is possible, however, that there may be some connection 
with Bhainsa Sfibh, the reputed founder of Bdrnagar, or B&ro. 

An approximate date for the desertion of Besnagar and 
the foundation of Bhilsa may be derived from the old coins 
found in the ruins of the ancient city. Out of 90 specimens 
which I obtained, no less than 75 are older than the Gupta 
period, and one is of Chandra Gupta himself. I conclude, 
therefore, that the change must have taken place during the 
time of the Guptas. We know that Chandra Gupta 11 . 
actually visited the neighbouring caves of Udaygiri, and it 
seems not improbable that he may have made Bhilsa his 
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head>quarters while his son, Kum&ra Gupta, was engaged in 
, the conquest of Ujain and Sur&shtra. 

c » 

‘ 13.— BESNAGAR. 

During the past few years I have twice visited the ruins 
of the ancient city of Besnagar, — first in February 1875, and 
again in January 1877. During the latter visit I made a 
complete survey of the ruined city, and explored the country 
for several miles around it ; and my researches were rewarded 
by several curious and interesting discoveries. 

Besnagar is situated in the fork between the two riverf 
Betwa and Bes, which run nearly parallel for upwards of a 
mile towards the east, when the Betwa turns sharply to the 
north for half a mile till it meets the Bes.* The point of 
junction is named Triveni, or the meeting of three streams, 
the third being only a small branch of the Betwa, called 
Chokrel, or Choprely which separates from the main stream 
about 1 ,000 feet above the Triveni junction, and rejoins it 
about 1 ,500 feet below the junction. On the western bank 
of the Betwa, nearly half a mile above» the Triveni, is the 
Charan Tirathy a famous place of pilgrimage, where two small 
hollows in the rock are believed to be the^cAuA-an, or foot- 
prints of Vishnu. The spot is commonly called Charana 
Tirath. Besnagar is thus enclosed on three sides by the 
rivers Betwa and Bes. On the fourth side to the west 
a huge rampart marks the limit of the ancient city, which 
was one mile and a quarter in length and three-quarters of 
a mile in breadth within the walls, or just four miles in circuit ; 
but the suburbs of the city extended for more than a quaHer 
of a mile further to the north of the Bes river, and about the 
same distance to the westward beyond the great rampart, so 
that the ancient city was just one mile and half in length by 
one mHe in width, or five miles in circuit. 

Tlje site was certainly a strong one, as each river is only 
fordable at one point where the high road from Bhilsa to 
Gwalior crosses it. On the west, also, the great rampart was 
strengthened by a ditch which runs right across the neck 
of land between the two rivers. This western rampart is 
generally 30 feet high above the outer country, but the 
north-west bastion rises to a height of from 45 to 50 feet, 
and commands the reach of the Bes river for upwards of 
half a mile above the^city. At the foot of this bastion, in the 

* See plate XII for a map of Besnagar. • 
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north-western comer of the old city, stands the little village 
of Besnagar. , 

In a former work I have identified the ruins of Besnagar 
with the city of Wessanagara, at which Asoka’ halted for 
some time when on his way from Pd.talii)utra to assume the 

f overnment of Ujjain,* Wessanagara is the name giyen by 
luddha Ghosha®, bijt the author of the MahAwanso, in relating 
the same story, calls the place Chetiyagiri? As this name 
means the “ Chaitya-hill,” it seems almost certain that the 
term refers to the great StApa on the neighbouring hill of 
Sanchi, which, as we learn from its inscriptions, was certainly 
^n existence in the time of Asoka. The antiquity of the city 
is further confirmed by the numbers of ancient coins which 
are found amongst the ruins. Out of 90 specimens which 
I obtained, six were of the old punch-marked class, and 50 of 
the types without inscriptions which are so common at 
Ujjain and Eran. There were also amongst them eight speci- 
mens of the satraps of Saurashtra, eight N&gas of Narwarf 
and one coin of Chandra Gupta. 

The old city of Wessanagara, or Besnagar, is generally 
believed by the people to have been founded by Raja Ruk- 
mAngada. He* is said to have neglected his wife for the 
beautiful Apsara ViswA Mohoni, for whom the Nolakha 
gardens were made, and after whom the city was named 
Visvod-nagara. The great festival of the Rukmdngada Ekd- 
dasi, which still takes place on the nth of the waxing moon 
of KArtik^ is said to have been established either in her 
honour, or as a propitiation for the neglect of his wife. 

•With respect to this festival the following legend is cur- 
rent : — One day the vimdna, or chariot of Vishnu, was stopped 
by a thorn bush, and it was announced that this could be 
removed only by a person who had fasted on the Ekddasi 
festival. It happened that a telin (or oilman’s wife), who had 
quarrelled, with her husband and. left her house without 
eating, was the first to arrive. She at once removed the 
thorn bush ; and, as the vimdn began to ascend, she asked 
from Vishnu the favour of being taken to the Surg-lok 
(swarga) along with him. Her request was grgjited, and, 
taking hold of a wheel, she began to ascend at once. Just 
then RAja Rukmin, followed by all his subjects, happened to 
arrive, when he also laid hold of the vimAn, and his subjects, 

» Bhilsa Topes, p. 95. 

* Tumour, P^i Annals in Joumat of Bengal Asi tuc Society, vil, 930. 

* Mah&wanso, p> 76. 
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following his example, laid hold of different parts of the 
vehicle, and of one another, and the whole were taken up to' 
heaven, r The city being thus deserted, was iurned upside 
down, and has since remained a heap of ruins. 

Just outside the small village of Besnagar, on the east 
side, 1 found several portions of a Buddhist railing which 
once stirrounded a StApa. These consisted of a curved 
coping-stone 7 feet 4 inches in .length, ond’ railing pillar, and 
two rail-bars. As all four are inscril^ed with short records 
of the donors in Asoka characters, the date of the StClpa 
cannot be placed later than the middle of the 3rd century 
B C. These remains with their inscriptions are represented • 
in the accompanying plate.* Judging from the great curvature 
of the coping-stone, 5^ inches in 7 feet 4 inches, the diameter 
of the railing could not have been more than 30 feet, and 
that of the StCipa not more than 18 or 20 feet. 

The coping-stone is 1 1 inches in height and the same 
ip thickness. On the inner face there is a procession of four 
elephants and four horsemen placed alternately, with a footman 
between each pair. Each elephant bears a relic-casket on 
his head, and each horseman carries a tray of offerings in his 
hand. On the outer face the rounded top overlaps two 
inches and screer^ the sculpture from the weather. This 
face is divided into ten panels by a continuous band. Begin- 
ning from the right. No. j panel has an elephant ; No. 2, a 
pair of musicians ; No. 3, a female bearing a tray, and a man 
carrying streamers ; No, 4 is the same as 3 ; Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 
8 have each a single female carrying a tray in each hand ; 
No. 9 has two musicians ; and No. 10, a Stffpa. Above, there 
is engraved a short record in Asoka characters of the donors 
with a Swastika at the beginning and the Dharmtna chakra 
at the end. I read it as follows \ — 

Pdtamdnasa Bhikhuno-Kumudasa-cha Bkikhunoddnatn. 

“ Gift of the mendicant P&tam&na and the mendicant Kumdda.” 

The railing pillar is loj inches by 7^^ inches in section, 
and 3 feet 9 inches in height. With the coping on the top, the 
full height of the railing was therefore only 4 feet 8 inches. 
On each side the pillar is pierced with three sockets for the 
reception of the rail-bars. The back is quite plain, but the 
front is richly ornamented At the top there is a Bodhi tree, 
springing from & square basement, and below it there are 

* Sec plate Xlll. The piece of coping is represented in two parts, for want 
of spate in ine narrow plate. 
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three rows of men standing in attitudes of devotion. All 
*of them have large head-dresses and huge earrings after 
the fashion of the Bharhut sculpture^ The inscription has 
been injured, the first letter being wanting, and some five 
letters at the end which would have ‘included the word 
ddvatn. By adding A as the first letter, the opening will be 
Ajamitasa (gift) “ gf Aja Mitra.” 

The two rail-bars are of the usual pattern, the section 
being formed of two curves meeting at the top and bottom, 
with an extreme thickness of inches. Each bar is i4-| 
inches long by 1 1 inches in breadth, in agreement with the 
height of the coping. Dn each face there is a large lotus 
flower, and above it on one bar is the record of the donor in 
Asoka characters : — 

• Dhamagirino bhikkuno dd [natu'\. 

Gift of the mendicant Dharmagiri. 

On the other is inscribed : 

Nadikdye Puvajitaye dd [«««<]. 

Gift of Purov&jilA of Nandika. 

On the opposite side, above the flower, is engraved the 
number 33 in figures, which may perhaps refer either to the 
number of gifts made to the Stupa by this particular donor, 
or to the number of the rail-bar itself. 

On turning over the coping-stone, I discovered the curious 
fart that the 'intercolumniations of the pillars were of two 
different measures, according to the position of the pillar 
under the coping. Each coping-stotie covered four inter- 
columniations, the two middle ones being i foot 7 inches each 
between the socket -holes, and the two end ones only i foot 
4 inches each. But the effect of placing the jillars at 
different distances would have been so unsight y 
would rather attribute the discordant measures to the stupid 
neglect of the masons in cutting the socket-holes at the 
wrong distances, which was perhaps rectified in the setting up 
by cutting away the tenons of the pillars. 

At the spot marked J in the map, there is a broken bell 
capital, 2 feet 6 inches in height, with a square^ abacus of 
I foot inches. Th^ bell is reeded m the usual fashion ; 
and, as its diameter is two-fifths greater than its height, it roust 
be as old as the time of Asoka, and was therefore most pro-^ 
bably attached to the Stffpa just described. 

At the spot marked G in the plan, there is a colossal female , 
statue, which the people call Teltn, or the “ oilman s wife, 
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because she is believed to be holding a vessel which looks 
something like an oil-measure ; but the name clearly refers' 
to the heroine of the jlegend which I have previously related 
about the oilman’s wife who was carried up to heaven by 
holding on to the wheel of Vishnu’s chariot. The statue is 
7 feet high. On the pedestal there are two lions seated 
back to back, with a buffalo’s head between them. On the 
woman’s left there is a male figure only half her height, who is 
stabbing the lion below with a dagger. A similar figure on 
her right has been broken off above the knees. The woman’s 
left arm is gone, but the left hand still rests on the hip. 
The right hand is raised to a level with the shoulder. But, ' 
as well as 1 could make out from the mutilated state of this 
part of the figure, there are certainly two right arms, and 
perhaps three. The head and neck are covered with oma-- 
ments, but the only dress is a petticoat reaching down to the 
ankles and fitting rather closely to the figure. 

To the south of the village of Besnagar, there is a large 
tank, about 400 feet square, with several high mounds close 
by. I made some excavations in these mounds, but without 
any result. 

Half a mile due east from the village, npar the bank of 
the Bes river, there is a very lofty mound named Kdliya 
Mark, or the temple of Kiliya. This was certainly the site 
of a large building, but it was occupied by a house, and 1 
was unable to make any excavations. Half a mile due south 
from the KAliya mound, on the edge of the high bank of the 
Betwa river, there is a statue of an elephant with its rider, 
which is in very good preservation where not broken ; but 
the hands and feet as well as the head of the man are gone, and 
also the trunk of the elephant. The body of the animal is 
too short, and not massive enough for the size of the head 
and legs. It is 4 feet 8 inches long and 3 feet 9^ inches 
high to the top of the elephant’s head. The figure is stand- 
ing on the ground, and there are no ruins of any kind near it. 
The statue seems almost too large for the top of a monolith 
column ; but I believe that this must have been its original 
Vdestination. The trunk of the elephant was curled up, and 
tlhe lip thrust into the *mouth. The tujks were large, and the 
t|ail was long enough to reach the ground, where the end of 
|t may still be seen. . The rider has the caste cord over his 
/tight shoulder, and a scari thrown over his left arm and 
shoulder, and under his right arm. His kAees are hidden 
behind the elephant’s ears, which are much broken. The 
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whole group has been highly polished, after the 'manner of 
'Asoka’s pillars, and I have little doubt that it belongs to the 
Asoka period. ^ , * 

Close by, in the house of a S&dKu, were found a small 
lion of the Gupta period and a large figure of the Ganges 
standing on her crocodile, whicH must certainly have belonged 
to a temple of the Gupta age. Both figures are in excellent 
preservation. 

At the spot marked E in the plan, there is a large storte 
trough 1^ feet 9 inches long, 2 feet 10 inches broad, and 
2 feet 2 inches deep outside. 

In the south-east comer of the old city, there are two 
lofty mounds, on which are perched the small villages of 
yhanJhan-ptLrwa and DArjan-p'Arwa.^ These must have been 
the sites of large buildings, but the houses prevent all excava- 
tion at present. In the north-east corner of the old city, 
close to the junction of the two rivers, there is a small temple 
of Ganesa, and on the high mound above stands the temple of 
Triveni. The site is, a very fine one, but the temple is 
modem, and ther^ are no statues of any interest. 

On the island formed by the Chokrel Nala, there is a 
small hamlet 0/ a few houses called Nolakha, and some traces 
of old buildings, which some people say cost “ nine lakhs of 
rupees.” Others refer the name to the gardens which once 
covered the island, and which were believed to be a favourite 
resort of the Devatas. 

To the north of the gh4t, where the highroad crosses the 
Bes river, there is a very high mound, marked N in the map, 
which is probably the remains of an immense Stfipa. A 
custom-house is perched on the top, which makes any satis- 
factory excavation impossible. Close by, on the north-east, 
there is a second mound, more extensive but much less lofty, 
which I believe to be the ruins of a monastery. It possesses 
a fine old well, besides one standing pillar marked C, and 
the capital of a fallen pillar marked D. These last are 
perhaps the most curious and novel discoveries that I have 
ever made. 

The standing pillar is a single shaft 1 7 feet 1 1 inches "in 
height, with a capital of 3 feet 4 inches, which was once 
crowned by a square pinnacle formed in the shape of the 
fan palm, 2 feet 7 inches in height. I have given a drawing 
of it in the accompanying plate.^ ' The lowest part of thfe 
shaft is octagonal, the middle has sixteen sides, and the 

' See Plate XIV; 
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upper part *is circular. Between the last two there is a band ^ 
of flowers. The shaft is crowned by a bell capital, above * 
i^hich is A massive abacus, the lower half octagonal, and the 
upper half square. On this abacus formerly stood the fan* 
palm pinnacle, 2 feet 7 inches in height ; but it is now'lying 
on the ground close by, brokeh and disregarded. The mound 
is occupied by a young Bair&gi, after whom the pillar has 
been named Kambla Bdb 'd, or the “ fakir’s pillar.” The place 
is visited by numbers of pilgrims, as the pillar is esteemed holy, 
and in the months of Jyesht and Ashirh rams are sacrified 
before it. It may perhaps be inscribed, but the whole shaft 
is so thickly smeared with red lead, that it was very difficult ‘ 
to find the stone under the crust of vermilion. The people, 
however, affirmed that it was not inscribed, and I was very un- 
willingly obliged to be content with an examination of the 
red surface. Its date, therefore, can only be judged by its 
style. The height of the bell is greater in proportion to the 
diameter than that of the known Asoka examples. The 
height of the latter is generally only two-thirds of the diameter, 
as in the Makara pillar of the same pljite ; whereas the 
height of the bell of the fan-palm pillar is three-fourths of 
its diameter. In this respect, therefore, it agyees with the 
known examples of the Gupta period, such as the Bhitari 
pillar of Skanda Gupta, and the Eran pillar of Budha Gupta. 
The division of the shaft also into parts of different sections, 
circular and polygonal, recals the similar arrangement of the 
Kahaon pillar of Skanda Gupta. I believe, therefore, that this 
fan-palm pillar may be assigned with some certainty to the 
Gupta period of about A. D. 200 to 350. The total height 
of the pillar is only* 20 feet 7 inches. 

The Makara or “ crocodile ” pinnacle is lying in a field on 
the slope of the mound, at a short distance from the fan- 
palm pinnacle. No trace of the shaft could be found ; but 
the whole of the capital, which is cut out of one block with 
the crocodile, is still existing, although much broken on one 
side. The bell of this capital, as I have just noticed, is of 
the true Asoka proportions, and I have little doubt, therefore, 
that the pillar was set up during the time of Asoka. The 
diameter of the bell is 2 feet 3 inches, and the whole height 
of the capital with its abacus is 4 feet 10 inches. The 
Makara is 2 feet 1 1 inches high ; but as the end of the tail 
is broken off, its full height would have been over 3 feet. 
The shaft must have been 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, 
and its height just 22 feet, reckoned at 12 diameters. 
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The lower part of the abacus is circular, and is ornamented 
with symbolical flowers and small crocodiles. From one of 
these I have supplied the end, or the pinnacle crocodile’s taiD 
The upper part of the abacus is square, with the Bhud- 
dhist railing as an ornament on all four sides. The Makara^ 
or crocodile, is a clumsy animal, all head and tail ; but unless it 
could have been set up, like a dolphin, with its tail in ’ the air, 
the sculptor had no choice but to reduce its length. It has 
four fins, but they are all much too small for the size of the 
monster. It has also two feet in front, "but they have been 
broken off. There is a mysterious hole at a short distance 
behind the eye, which has puzzled me very much. Perhaps a 
horn or a fin, which the sculptor had forgotten, was inserted 
here as an after-thought. Altogether the crocodile forms a 
very ugly finish for the top of a very gleeful and elegant 
capital. 

Just half a mile to the north-east, following the course of 
the Betwa river, there is another ancient capital crowned with 
the famous Kalpa-dr^m or “ fortunate tree” of the Devabka, 
which fulfilled all one’s desires. The common people give 
the name of Kalpa-dnim or italpa-bnksh to a large forest 
tree with a smooth silvery bark ; but the true Kalpa-drdm, 
which is supposed to grant all one’s desires, is the tree of 
Indra’s hqaven, and was one of the products of the churning 
of the ocean. In the Besnagar sculpture it is represented 
as a banian tree with long pendant roots, from which untold 
wealth in the shape of square pieces of money is dropping 
in such quantities that all the vessels placed below are full 
aqd overflowing.® The upper part of the tree, which is 
nearly spherical in shape, is covered with the large leaves 
and small berries of the Ficus Indica, and the stems and 
pendent roots are represented on a cylindrical neck, below 
which they divide into eight compartments. In these are 
placed alternately four vessels full of money and four skins 
full of wine (?). These last may, perhaps, be intended for 
bags of money, as each is fastened with a band round the 
neck. The open vessels are all different. One is a large 
shell standing on its end; a second is a full-blown lotus 
flower ; a third is a hta, or common water-vessel! Between 
the shell and the bag, on its right, there is a curious rounded 
shaft with leaves in straight lines pointed upwards. What 
it may be I cannot evqn guess. 

Tne upper part of the tree is 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, 

* See plate XIV. 

* plate XV. 
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and its mass of trunks and pendent roots is 2 feet 2f inches 
in diameter, and i foot 2 inches in height. The trunks 
rise from a cylindrica] neck of basketwork, 8 inches in 
height, which itself rests on the abacus of the capital, 9 inches 
in height, and 2 feet 4 inches square. The shaft must 
therefore have been of about the same size as that of the 
crocodile pillar. I believe, in fact, that this pillar was the pair 
or fellow of the crocodile pillar, as I find by a measurement 
that the upper part oi both was of exactly the same height, 
of 5 feet 8 inches, from the bottom of the square abacus with 
its Buddhist railing to the top of the pinnacle. A sketch 
of the Kalpa-drflm pinnacle is given in the accompanying 
plate.* 

Close by this curious capital there is a colossal female 
statue, 6 feet 7 inches in height. • The figure was broken in 
two pieces, and half buried in the ground. The arms are 
unfortunately gone, and, as there is no trace of either of the 
hands resting on the figure, the action is extremely doubtful. 
There is a small fracture above the right hip, where the right 
hand may have rested, but the fracture seems too small for 
such a purpose. But the statue is otherwise interesting on 
account of its curious and novel costume. The headdress 
is a kind of turban of ornamented cloth twined with the hair 
in the shape of a bowl, which completely covers th& top and 
back of the head from the brows to the neck. At the back 
two long broad plaits of hair hang down to the loins. In the 
ears are large massive earrings, like those of the Bharhut 
sculptures. There are several garlands and necklaces round 
the neck, the former hanging low down in front between the 
breasts. The body is covered by a jacket rounded in front, 
and it is ornamented with a broad border. Below this, there 
is the usual female sdrt, or sheet petticoat, with the gathers 
over the stomach, and hanging down in formal folds in front. 
But this petticoat-reaches only to the midleg, and beneath it 
there appears a second, reaching down to the massive anklets 
on the feet. A broad sash or girdle passes round the body 
above the hips, and is tied in above in front of the stomach. 
Below it is the usual zone of five strings of ornament resting 
on the loins! It is possible that this may be a portrait statue 
of M^ly^L Devi, for the profusion of ornament shows that it is 
not a religious figure. The similarity of the costume to that 
of many of the females in the Bharhi^ sculptures seems to 
point to the age of Asoka as the date of this statue, and this 

' Sec plate XV, 
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is confirmed by the decency of its clothing, which is un- 
doubtedly earlier than the scanty costumes of the S&nchi and 
Mathura sculptures, which belong .to the Indo«Scythian 
period. From the pose of the figure, I think* that it must 
originally have been placed on the top of a pillar. Altogether 
this is a very curious and interesting piece of sculpture, as it 
is the only specimen of a female statue in the round fhat has 
yet been discovered of so early a period. 

Three-quarters of a mile due west of the crocodile pillar, 
and to the north of the Bes river, opposite the village of 
Besnagar, there is a low, flat, oblong mound, marked M in the 
plan. It is 250 feet long by 150 feet broad, and is known by 
the name of Khera, which means a mound of ruins, as distin- 
guished from a natural mound of earth. I made excavations 
along the edges of the mound, with several cross-trenches ; * 
but the whole site had evidently been well searched previously 
for building-stones, and my only discovery* was the comer pillar 
of a Buddhist railing in the north-east angle of the mound. 
The pillar was 5 feet, 7-^ inches in height and i foot 5 inches 
square. On two^ adjacent faces it w.is ornamented with the 
usual round medallion in the middle and half medallions at 
lop and bottom ; and the other two adjacent faces were 
pierced with tliree socket-holes each for the reception of rail- 
bars, I foot 8^ inches broad, and 6-| inches thick in the 
middle. The pillar was also bevelled on the edges like those 
of the great SAnchi Stfipa. As the coping was gerrerally of 
the same height as the rail-bars, the full height of this 
railing would have been 7 feet 4 inches. Both the shape 
ajid size of the mound would seem to point it out as the 
remains of a monastery ; but as monasteries were always 
surrounded by walls, and not by railings, I conclude that this 
Khera must have been the site of a Vih 4 r or temple, and 
perhaps also of a Stfipa. We know that the great Vihfir at 
Buddha Gaya was surrounded by a rectangular railing, 
whereas the railings placed around Stfipas would appear to 
have been always circular. But everything is now gone save 
this one solitary comer pillar, and it seems idle, therefore, to 
speculate any further. , 

Outside the old city, on the west, there are also several 
mounds, of which the two most prominent are entered in the 
map and marked R and S. The former is low, and has a 
small modTem temple, on the top ; but the latter is a large 
mound 30 feet in height, and is generally known by the 
name of Dfingri. ,1 made several excavations in this mound, 
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which revealed the walls of a brick temple of considerable 
size. The bricks were 15 x 8 x 3 inches. On the slope of 
tlie mound was found a stone pillar 7 feet 3 inches in height 
and I foot ‘ 2 inches square at base. The square changed 
lirst to 8 sides, next to 16 sides, and then to 32 sides, above 
which the pillar became square again. The ornament was 
minute, and the workmanship elaborate and clean ; but the 
design was singularly heavy and unpleasing. There was 
nothing to show whether this mound was the remains of a 
Buddhist or of a Brahmanical temple ; but I conclude, from 
the singular ugliness of its pillar, that it was not of very 
early date. 

14.— UDAYGIRI, OR UDAYAGIRI. 

The hill of Udaygiri, 2 miles to the south-west of Besnagar 
and 5 miles from S&nchi, is an isolated ridge about a mile and 
a half in length. Its general direction is from north-west to 
south-east, and its greatest height about 350 feet at the north- 
east end. In the middle it is very much depressed, and here 
a narrow passage has? been cut through the hill, which was once 
closed by a gate, of which the northern jamb still remains. 

The rock is a soft, white sandstone, disposed in horizontal 
layers. It has been extensively quarried in former days, as 
the quarrymen’s works are still visible on all sides and at all 
heights. No doubt the walls of all the houses in the neigh- 
bouring city of Besnagar were built of Udayagiri stone ; but 
the stone beams were most likely procured then, as now, from 
the isolated hill of Pawai, 20 miles to the north. 

Advantage has been taken of the horizontal lines of 
cleavage to excavate numerous caves ^ in the north-east face 
of the hill. Many of these are of small size, but all of them 
would appear to have once had structural porticoes raised in 
front. Two of the caves possess inscriptions of Chandra 
Gupta II, and a third has an inscription dated in the year 106 
of the Gupta K&l. It is therefore certain that the principal 
caves are as old as the time of the Guptas. 

No. 1, about half way up the hill, is a false cave temple, 
the front and one of the sides being built up ; but the roof is 
a natural leSge of rock, which covers the whole of tHfe temple. 
Its edges are cut into mouldings similar to those of the 
structural Gupta temples at Eran, Tigowa, and S^chi. The 
cave or sanctum is a small room only 7 feet by 6 feet, while 
the portico is 7 feet square.' In front there are four square 

•See plate XVI, fie. I. ' 
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pillars presenting three openings, the middle one being 3 feet, 
while the side ones are only i foot each, or just one diameter 
of the pillars. The walls are prolonged beyond the Jront of 
the temple, and terminate in pillars similar to the others, with 
an„ opening of 5^ feet. The pillars themselves are similar to 
those of Tigowa and Eran, but much plainer.' The enshrined 
figure was originally hewn out of the solid rock of thte back 
wall of the temple. • This has been roughly chiselled off, but 
the outline of a standing figure is still quite clear. 

No. 2 cave is near the level of the ground. It is very 
much weatherworn, and possesses no interest. It is 7 feet 1 1 
finches long by 6 feet 1 -j^inch broad. The wall of the front is 
now gone ; but there are traces of two pilasters on the rock, 
and of a structural portico in the long deep horizontal cutting 
over the door. 

No. 3 cave is 41 feet to the right or north-west of the 
last. 1 have named it the Bina cave, from the figure of a 
man over the doorway, who is represented playing the Indian 
lute. The cave consists of a single rock-hewn room, 13 feet 
1 1 inches long by 1 1 feet 8 inches broad, which is approached 
by an ornamental doorway, 6 feet high by 2 feet 3} inches 
wide.® The jambs and lintel are quite plain, the latter over- 
lapping the forifter at each end, exactly after the fashion of a 
wooden door-frame. The plain frame is surrounded by three 
lines of rich mouldings. On the lower line over the door 
there are five cusped bosses w'ith small circular panels, each 
containing a figure. In the boss to the left is a man playing 
the hina, or Indian lute, and in that to the extreme right 
there is a second figure playing the sdrangi, or Indian guitar. 
In the middle one there is a lion, fand in each of the others 
a crocodile. Outside the lines of ornament there arc two 
short pia sters with bell capitals, like those in the N&sik caves, 
which support the usual figures of the Ganges and Jumna. 
Inside there is a lingam, with a human face carved on the 
side. 

Before the cave there was formerly a structural portico, 
supported on two large pillars in front and two small pillars at 
each side. The mason’s marks of their positions are still 
visible on »the rock. On the face of the rock thefe arc two 
large pilasters, with which the two large outer pillars must have 
corresponded. On the north-west side this portico led'into 
another open cave, 10 feet 3^ inches in length by 6 feet 9J 

' See plate XXII, fig. 4, for one of these pillars. 

* Sec plate XVI, fig. 3. 
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inches in breadth, standing at right-angles with the Bina cave. 
In it are arranged images of the Ashta-Sakti; or ei^t.female* 
energies, six in front apd one at each side. 

No. 4 is. a large open cutting, 22 feet in length by 12 feet 
8 inches in height and 3 feet 4 inches in depth. This niche 
contains a colossal figure of Vishnu as th'f? Varftha Av^tAra, 
or Boat incarnation, represented as a man with a' boar’s 
head.^ With his left foot he treads ort the coils of the 
NAga king, who has a canopy of thirteen snakes’ heads, sevfen 
in front and six in the intervals behind. His right hand rests 
on his hip and his left on his knee. With his right tusk he 
raises Prithvi, a female figure personifying the earth, from ■ 
the depths of the ocean, which is represented by long 
undulating lines on the background of the rock. Behind 
the NAga king there is a male figure kneeling, who may 
perhaps be the ocean king himself. To the left of the 
boar’s head there are some of the heavenly musicians, and 
to the right and left are four lines of figures filling the whole 
background of the composition. Amongst these, I recognized 
BrahmA with his beard, and Siva riding his bull, Nandi, 
and numerous other gods with haloes rourifl their heads. 
Another line is occupied apparently by Asurs, or demons, 
and a third line by bearded Rishis. ' 

On the right and left sides of the niche the sculptor has 
portrayed the descent of the Ganges and Jumna from the 
heavens to the sea. As the left hand composition is fuller 
than the other, I will describe it in detail.® In the upper part 
the heavens are represented by .Devas flying, while the 
Apsaras are playing and dancing below them. On each s^de 
a river is portrayed by undulating lines descending from 
above. On leaving the heavens, the two streams are personi- 
fied as the Ganges and Jumna by two female figures, the 
former standing on a crocodile and the latter on a tortoise, 
which are their usual emblems. The two rivers then join to- 
gether and enter the sea, where they are received by the god 
of ocean, who is represented standing in the water above his 
knees, and holding a water-vessel in his hands. 

The composition on the right side of the niche is similar 
to this, buf the heavens are represented by the Devas alone, 
the Apsaras being omitted. 

The figures of the Ganges and Jumna are known by the 
symbolic animals on which they stand, — the crocodile and the 

' Sec plate XVIIl for a partial view of this extensive sculpture. 

« See plate XXIII. 
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Jtortoise. These two representative animals are singularly 
appropriate, as the Ganges swarms with crocodiles, and the 
Jumna teems with tortoises. The crocodile’ is the w^l-known 
vdhan, or vehicle on which tihe figure of the Ganges is 
usually represented ; hut the identificatidh of the tortoise as 
the vaJiat! of the Jumna, though .highly probable, jvas not 
certain until I fouhd, amongst the Chaomat Jogini statues 
in the Bhera Ghd.t temple, a female figure with a tortoise on 
tlje padestal, and.the name of Sri Yamuna inscribed beneath. 

The legend ^f the VarAha AvatAra as told in the PurAnas 
^has been summarily given by Wilson, from whose account I 
borrow the follownng details •* — “ When Vishnu (NArAyana) 
assumed the form of a boar, both water and earth already 
'existed, but the <‘arth was undtT the waters. Then Wthvi 
’(the earth personified as a female) thus addressed NArAyana, — 

‘ Hail to thee who art all creatures, to thee the holder of the 
mace and shell. Elevate me ttoiu ftotn this place, as thou 
hast upraised me in days of old. * * I am of thee, upheld by 
thee , tliou art my civator ’ Then the auspit'ious supporter 
of the world, * * #the mighty boar, *' * up-lifted upon his 
ample tusks the earth from the lowest regions ” And in 
another PurAn.), it ‘Is said, — “The Supreme Being, upholding* 
the eaith, raised it quickly and placed it on the summit of 
the ocean ” 

In the sculptures of this incarnation ftie VarAha is more 
generally represented as a boar-he.ided man thap as a simple 
boar ; but all the PurAnas speak of him as the latter, and 
the Vishnu Purana describes the munis as sc eking shelter 
*** asnongsl the bristles of the body of the boar.” ’Perhaps 
in this last description we may have the origin of the 
common representations of the boar as covered with rows of 
Rishis. *, 

A few feet to the right* or north-west ^pf the VarAha is the 
well-known cave which bears an inscription 'of Ghandra 
Gupta II, dated in the year 82. The rock-hewn room is 14 
feet deep and 1 2^ feet broad. In front* of the door of the 
cave there is 4 rock-hewn verandah, 23 feet 8 inches in length 
by 5 feet lo inches in dgpth.* The doorway which is near 
the southern end of the verandah is* richly carveS after the 
Gupta fashion with bell-capital pilasters supporting tiie riv^ 
goadesses. . On each side the face <d the rock ^is divided 
mte^ sculptured paqels, two to the’ left and three to the right 

* Vishnu Purina, C. IV. 

' See plates XVtand XVII. 
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The two figures nearest the door, one on each hand, are 
uppaicntly porters or guards. They have large bushy heads 
ol hair' and loose flowing dhoti cloths round the hips. 
Each is armed with an enormous crescent-shaped axe, on 
winch he rt*sts one arm, like a soldier standing at ease. 
Beyond the left-hand pojter is ji standing figure of Vishnu 
with four arms, and holding his well-knaWn symbols of the 
club, the discus, and the shell. Next to the right-hand porter 
tluic is another standing figure of the four-armed yishnu 
attended by his two wives, and in the panel to his right^is tfie 
twelve-armed ' goddess Mahesasuri Devi, armed with sword 
aT\d shield, bow and arrows, club, discus, and thunderbolt.^ 
She holds the buftalo demon by the heels while she is 
tre.iding upon his head. Beyond this there is a standing* 
male figure, very much* injured, adjoining which at right- 
angles is another cave or recess, SJ feet in length, containing 
st.itues of the Ashta So hit, or eight 'female energies 

Over the figuies ol Vishnu and Mahesasuri J)(‘vi there is 
a large panel containing a short inscription of only two lines, 
although the smoothtd spate was apparently prepaied for 
eight or nine line's. The name of tin local raja at thetnd 
of the second line is, 1 am afraid, irrccov^aUly lost, but the 
rest of the inscription is generally clear and legible 1 read 
the vi’hole as follows — 

1 -Si<l<lli.tin s.imvat>.are 82 A&h^lha tnftse &uk 1 eltadasv&ni 
parixmabhatt&raka ni<\hclr&dhd Sri Cliandratiuptapdd^u- 
uh;^4lai>ya. 

2.— Mah&i&ja Chhaealiga-pautrasya, M.ih.'lr.\ja Vjslinu-Dis.i-put- 
• rasya Sanakitnikasya' Mahailija * la.ya dc>a dhaimma. » 

“ Rt ligious gitt of MabAr&ja (+ ’•') ta ot Sanak&iiika, son of 
Mah&iA.|a Vt\hHU~dai>a, grandson ot MahAiJtja Chha^ali^a, during the 
leign ot the paramount sovereign, the great king Chandra Gupta, on 
the 11th of the waxing moon of the month of Asji^ha in the 
year 82 , 

^ Severarshort inscriptions were found on the ceiling of 
the cave, amongst whii h 1 wa.s able to read* Ari-rahshasa, 
A/tk/iiia, Sivadityi^a, and Sabharata. 

The name of Sanakdnika is mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription as one of the coun^cs subject to 'Samudra 
Gupta, and his possession of this part of Central India is 
even more satisfactorily established by roy discovery of one 
of his inscriptions amongst the ruins at Eran. There is.no 
trace of the name at utd present day,.uuj('‘ss it bepresenred <; 
in the large village of SAchi-Kanakhervt, whete, the great 
Stfipa stands. • 

* Sic in onginal^^See plate XXI. 
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, At a short distance to the right there is an almost isolated 
mass of rock,' hewn into the shape of a heinisphorical Sliipa,* 
with a square base. It is crowned by a large, fiai stone* which, 
from its likeness to a gigantic tdva, or “ griddU-’' for baking 
cakes, has suggested to the people its present name of the 
“ T&wa cate.” In the lower face, to the north, there is«a door 
leading to a room 13 feet 10 inches long by 11 feet 9 inches 
broad. From ap inscription on the back waU, this cave ^v^uld 
appear to have oeen made by the minister of Chandra (lupta 
himself. Tht| rock is now very much dilapidated outside, but 
the fbrmer existence of a portico is pro\ ed by the long hollow 
^bove the entrance which once received the eUge of the roof* 
ing slab On each .side pi* the doon.v.ay also there is .1 
weather-vorn figure of a guard or porter^ with the s.ime,bushy 
hail and standing in the same altitude as the porters of the 
Chandra Gupta ca\c just deserib*^. The roof inside is 
ornamented with a largt* lotus flower, 4 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter. 

I'he inscription «f Chandra Gupta extends to live 
lines oi large well-formed ehuraeters; but is not* quite 
eomph'te, soiiu' of the h‘iter.s having b«*en lost by the peeling 
aw'ay of the rocl^ The Hues are numbered by figures, us in 
the .Samudra Gupta inscription on the Allahabad pillar, the 
number 2 only being lost by the peeling off of the loi'k. 1 
read it as follow s • 

A 

• (i.) Yadanlarjiyotiiarkkabhamuclichya * vyAp) riiandra Gupta 

khya nuiugi'utta 

(a) * Vikr.inia vakraya kntAtiAsyiui) a * ta pArtthixn * * * 
mAtiA'xi rAklA ^iharmina * * * 

* (3.) .Siddliani t.isya’ rAjAdhirajarslicraehi ♦ * * rtnmasAli anwa^a 

prApta sAiliivyo \jA * ^ * vigiaha. 

(4) Kaul -.I ns iba hikhyAtc Virasciiah KulAkhyayA SabdarU 
thanjAya lokajaasbkavi FAtaiiputraka*. 

(S.) Kutssa prithvi javarthena rajiiaivuha sabAgatab bbaktyA 
bhagayatassainImorguhAlatA makarayate. 

' For the following ‘translation ! am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Rdja SivaprasAd : — ♦ 

" Adorable like the sun, the internal light ^pervading Chandra 
“Gupu (i).” , 

“Whowith * * * *{2)*' ’ ^ 

" Of him, like a saint among great kings bec^e the minister, as 
his forefathers bad been (3) ot the race of Kutsa, SAba, whose 
ancestral name was Virasena. He was a poet and lesident of Pf^li- 
putra, and knew grammar, law, and logic (4}." 

‘ See plate XIX, for a copy of thp inscrifRian. 
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*’ Having come here with his king, who js*desirous of conqaeN 
^ng the whole world, he made this cave, through his love 'to 
.Sambhu fs).” 

From this short inscription we learn that Chandra jGupta 
himself had visited MMwa in his career of efon^uest. It was 
probably at this time that he despatched his son Kum 4 ra 
Gupta to annex Sur^shtra, while he hiipself, like a pmdent 
gen<Jral, held Central India firmly in his ^asp by occupying 
BHilsa and Ujain. It is unfortunate that there is no date to 
this record ; but .as his other inscription gives the date of 
S. 82, it is probable that the T^wa cave was made abouf the 
same time. ‘ ‘ 

It is worthy of. note that-all the large sculptures, “both 
here apd at Eran, which were dedicated by the local chiefs 
and people of the corfntry, are in honour of Vishnu, while the 
present cave temple,- excavated by the minister of Chandra 
Gupta, a resident of Pataliputra, the metropolis of the north, 
is dedicated to the worship of Siva (Sambhu). 

From the side of the TAwa cave^the rock-hewn road or 
passage already mentioned crosses the hijl. 

The greatest cutting is not more thah t 2 feet in depth 
in tjie middle, and in length about 100 feet. Advantage was 
taken of the scarped cutting to carve a group of Vishnu 
sleepipg on the coils of the “Snake Ananta, attended by Garuda 
and seiven other figures. The statue is of colossal size, being 
1 2 feet long ; but tfie whole group is very much weather-wpm, 
there being no projection in front of the panel. Some people 
call this sculpture Satwdsa, — ^perhaps in allusion to the seven 
figures. . * ■ . , 

No. 8 cave, known as the Kotri, lies at a short distance 
to the right of the pass. The room is 10 feet 4 inches longby 
I o feet broad. The doorway is ornamented with two pilasters 
with reeded bell capitals. On one .side is a figure of Gane^, 
and on the other side a -figure of Mahesasuri Devi, both hewn 
out of the .solid rock. Froift these figures we learn that this 
cave was 4 isdicated to Siva. ^ 

No. 9, or the “ Amiita cave,” is situated at some distance 
to the north-west 'of the last, close to the little village of Uday- ' 
giri. It now contains a lingam of Sva ; but from a pilgrim's 
record inscribed on one of Ihe pillars in the Samvat year 1093 
or,^. D. 1036, it is certain that this' cave temple was at that 
time dedicated to the worship of Vishnu. It is the largest 
cave of the Udaygiri group, being 22 feet long by 19 feet 4 
inches broad. 'Fhe ropf is suppQtted by four massive pillars, ^ 
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*8 feet high and i foot 7 inches^ square, also hewn out of the 
' Yock. Tney have richly-ornamented capitals, but instead of 
the usual turn-oyers ^t the four corners, they jjave four 
homed and winged animals standing upright on their hind 
legs, and touching ‘their mouths with theii; forefeet. The roof 
also differs from those of the other caves, as it is divided into 
nine square ^nels by the architraves crossing over the four 
pillars. One . of these pillars is shown in the accompanying 
plate beside one of the- structural pillars of No. i temple.^ • 

The doorway of this cave is alsq more extensively 
ornamented than that of any of the others. The pilasters 
-* are of the same patierh as the pillars inside, and are there* 
fore most probably of Che same dale. The ends of the door- 
frame, in imitation of its wooden prototype, extend beyond 
the uprights, apd the lines of moulding on each side are 
carried round tnem. The panels containing the two river 
goddesses are also made to curve , round to suit the same 
position. . Above these lines of ornament there is a long 
deeply-catved sculpture representing the churning of the 
ocean by the Sums aAd Asums, or gods and (himons, and 
over this is an unfinished. Sculpture of the Nav.igraha, or 
nine placnets. As the amnia, or nectar, wa.s produced by 
this churning of the ocean, I propose to call this cave the 
“Aniritu cave.” 

In front of the cave there was. at first a long structural 

♦ 'erandah with three openings, to which a h;iJl was afferwards 

added, the whole forming an external building 37 feet square. 
Some pillars and parts of the walls are still standing, and 
the positions of the lost parts are still clearly traceable on 
tWe rocky foundation. * 

There is nothing to show ihV date of this cave ; but, 
judging from the more highly decorated pillars, and their 
new style,' I think that it mu^t be the latest of all the 

* Udaygiri group of caves. 

, ‘ No. 10 cave li^ high up in the north-western end of the 
hill,' and is not very easily accessible. I ^ have naihefi it the 
Jaina cave,” because the inscription inside declares it to 
have been dedicated to P 4 rswanath, whose image was > 
placed at the mouth of the cave. ^^^Thc main .excavation, 
which runs from east to west, is 50 feet in length by 16 feet- 
. Jb breadth, and is divided into five rooms by cross-walls built 
of roug^ stones. The tpo innermost rooms are respectively 


I See plale XXll, fig. $. 
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17J feel by 6| feet and i6i f#et by feet. The other threet 
, rooms are respectively i4f« feet 'and feet. From the 

Qoutheniraost room a second excavatten, cpnsisti^ of three 
small rooms, runs from north to south. ^ In this also the 
division walls, as well as the front wall, afe all built of rough 
stones, the roof being formed by the long overlapping rock. 
Outside, near the edge of the scarp, there is^ small tank, 
6 feet 2 inches square. * , * 

The inscription is engraved on the face of the rock in one 
of the northern rooms. It is in perfect order, save a few 
letters at the ends of the lines, which have been injured by 
4he chipping away of the angular edg^ of the rock. It is in . 
8 lines, which I read as follows : — ^ 

1 N.un<ili .Sidftht-bhyah Sri .Samyut 4 nftui_ gun.'ito yadinam 

Gupt^way&nam nripa sat,tamd.nttm. 

2 rAjyo kula.«iyAbhivi varddham&nesharbhiiyyute vanha Sate tha 

masc Sukarttike bahula dinetha panchame. 

3. guhaamkhebnhata vikatenkata mimaui jita dwisho Jinavara 

rirawa S&mynekAm Jinkkati Sainadam.iv&nsi. 

4 oliikara. AchAryva BhadrAnwayj^ bhUsh.inasya sishyopyAs- 

at IjArya Isulenggatabya Acharya gosA 

5 *■ munessalashi PadtnAvatk vaswa paiterbbhadasya parai 

r/ijeyasya ripuglma maninassa sanigha • 

6 lasyatyabhiM* bruiohhriviswa' saminava Sangkara name 

sabdito vidb :• < Ku.tv-uma. .. 

V . -tad tharanaui sadrasc Kujunain Udagn sAdesa. 
van' prasutih. ' * 

8. ki>haya3^a karntmariganasyadhitnA yadatra punyam tadapAsa> 
barjj.i. 

For the following translation I am again indebted to the 
kind offices of my friend RAja SivaprasAd : — 


•.y Salutation to the Siddhas' The glorious sea of merits, the 
t.imily of the Guptas (were) good kings? During the very prosperous 
reign ot Ihcse kings, in the year one hundred and six, on the fifth day 
of the waxing moon of the month KArttika, at the mouth of the cave, 
.the btalue of PArswa Jina (PArasoAth), serene, grand, and great, was^ 
bet up by Sangk.ara He was a disciple of the ^K^hArya' Go * ♦ Muni, * 
Mho W.IS an ornament amongst the descencknts of the AchArya Bhadra, 
born of an Aryan f^iily ; (he was) the son of the hero, the commander 
of cavalry PadmAvant, ftnconquerable by enemies, and famous in the 
world ; ,(and) had subdued bis passions and assumed the Mfe of ivatt 
withceiemony. *He wa8<iflbm in the northern country (l/dafrrifdaesa) * 
like another Uttara-kuru for the destruction of the enemy, Karmma 
(M'ork). He made this meritorious work.” ' j|, 

Amongst the ruins of Mathura I J|)ad the good fortune .to 
discover several statues and inscriptions of the Jains, fef which 
* See plate XIX for a copy of this inscriptioh. 
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the earliest tras as old as the time of Kamshka. Thepreseni 
inscription is dated in the year to6 of the Gupta era, near th$ 
beginning of the'reign of Kum&ra Gupta, or in A. D. a7». 
It IS therefore more than two cenluries later than the*Mathura 
inscriptions ; but it k of nearlji^ equal Jmjioirtance, as it ^ by 
far the oldest Jain inscription that has yef been 'found in 
Central Jndia. Here hls^, as in the north of India, wo find 
that the jaina raligion was already established with its 
stereotyped system of twenty-four hierarchs, of whom PArswa 
was .the last bur one. With these new farts before im, 1 sue 
no difficulty in giving creifit to tho common sto^ of the 
. origin of the SwetAn^ara Jainas; who trace their beginning to 
the time of Chandra Gupta. Up to his time all the Jaina 
priests went about naked. Blit one day, when he uas residing 
at Ujain, his queen, who was in the family wfty, happeni'd to 
meet a naked Digambara, or “ sky-clad” J.iina pries! in the 
city, at which she was so horrified that she return<'<l home 
at once and had *a miscarriage. The king then issueil an 
order that the Jaina priests, whenever they visited the city, 
should come properly «lad. All the stricter votaries .it once 
ri'tired from Ujainj but they w'ho ri'in.iined adopted a while 
dress and bciviinc known as Sweidtnbafns and Svetmuhas, 
or the *'\vhite-<Jad.‘’ 

All the remains at Udaygiri hitherto described, with the 
exception of the jilast, are cxclu.siiely Brahtnanii al But 
all round the south of the hill, as well as on the top, there 
are numerous other remains that are undoubtedly of Buddhist 
origin. Thus, to the east, near tho village of iiompur.i, I 
found a brokcij pillar of a Buddhist railing, 8 inches by 6 
•inolies in section, with the well-known medallions in front, 
and the curved socket-holes’ for the reception of the rail- 
bans. Close, by also, 1 found a coi.iplctc rail-bar of a much 
larger tailing, which was 2 feet 1 inch in length and 1 foot 
10 inches breadth, with a thickness in the middle of 7] 
inches. As these are as nearly as possible the same dimen- 
‘sions as those of the raaUbars of the Bharhut StApa, wc* learn 
that Udaygiri also must once have possessed a great 
Buddhist StOipa. While Buddhism flourished the StApa was 
safe ; but when it became a .persecuted faith, e\ ery stone 
would have found ready acceptance by th^e Brahrnanical 
persecutors in the neighbouring city of‘BhiIsa. 

Gcmg round the hill, to the soyth, I found under a 
tamarind tree an abacus of a Buddhist piUar, 2 feet 6} inched 
square and i 9^ inches high, ornamented with a Buddhist' 
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failing, like other examples at S&nchi and Besnagar. 
Amongst other fragments, 4 found some belUcapital pHasters,« 
vf'hich would seem to be the remains of a very early temple. 

On the top of the hill there are ^traces .of buddings in 
several pl^pCes. |mipediately. over the caves there is a large 
square platform/ beside which I found the bell capital of a 
large pillar surmounted by a lion, ^n* thp norther^ half of 
the hill, which is about 350 feet high, I found a piece of the 
circular shaft of the pillar, 9 feet 9 inches in length, with a 
. diamete^ lessening from 2 feet 8^ inches to' a feet 7 inches. 
A short distance above this spot stands the massive end 
of the shaft^ a feet 1 1 inchdS square, ^d 6 feet 5 inches , 
long. This is still resting on the origingi site, but fallen 
towards the west. Apparently this was one of the great 
Lion Pillars of the Buddhists, which had stood for cenfairics 
on the top of the hill — ^a noble landmark to the country 
for many miles around. Then came the spoiler to carry 
it off, who dug down to its foundations and attempted 
. to pull it down ; but the pillar snapped ju.st above the square 
end, where it struck the rocky edge of the excavation ; 
the round shaft was broken into pieces and rolled down the 
slope, while the Lion capital was hurled to a distance and 
mutilated by its fall. In this broken state the pillar was not 
worth removing, and t^ie pieces remained where they fell. 

At a short distance from the broken pillar there are long 
lines of foundations ; but the only object worth notice is a 
gi|pintic stone trough, 22 feet 5 inches in length by 3 fe^ 

5 inches itr breadth, and 2 feet 3 inches in depth. This huge 
stone, as well as the pillar, must have l^een quarried on the 
spot. 

i5.~S1NCHL 

In 1851, when I wrote myr account of the great Buddhist 
St6pa at Sinchi, I stated my opinion that many of the pillars 
of the circular colonnade that once sitrroundea the pinnacle 
“must be buried beneath the rubbish".* At that time I* 
had counted nearly 40 of these pillars, of which only 4 
ha^ legible inscriptions. But during two visits w'hich I made 
there in 18^5 and 1877, 1 between 20 and 30 others, 

of which were inscribed, besides a number of small rail- 
bars, of which $ were inscribed.* I found also two pieces of 
the circular ^ coping,* both inscribed, and several pillars and 
rail-b^rs of tihe square plinth which supported 'the “tee," or 

* Bhilsa Topes, p. 185. 
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umbrella, on the sumrhit of the StiUpa. Altogether I obtain* 
fid 21 new it)sciiptions, which will be noticed presently, 

THe circdar railing which surrounded tl^ pinnacle was 
34 feet* y diameter and 3 feet inches in height. Each 
pillar was 9 inches broad by 7 inches deep. There were 3 
rail-bars, each 9 inches long, io|i-inches higtr, and 3I inbhes 
thick, -as the circung^ence of the colonmide wa.s ij6 feet. 
If the.opening for Uie flight of the steps leading to the plinth 
of the pinnacle was af feet broad, there would have been 7^ 
pillars in* the colonnade, with 75 intercolumtpations ; or if 
the staircase was feet broad, there would have been 75 
, pillars and 74 spaces, tilled by 222 rail-bars. Each pillar 
had a full circular medallion in the middle and a half medal- 
lion at top and bottom. The pillars of the stairc<i.s<‘ were 
similar. The inclination of the sloping -railing is &f> g«*ntle 
that it is quite posaibh* there wetc no actual steps, but a sim- 
ple ramp fofthed by the flattened top of the heinisphencal 
Stt^pa. 

Within this upper enclosure, as I lound in itffji, there was 
a square pedestal or plinth, surrounded by pillars of the same 
description, but mu(h taller, some of wlneli art* still lying on 
the top of the dome. - In 1819, when Captairt Fell vi-sited 
SAnchi, thtptc 4>illars were all on the top ; but some of them 
are now lying on the b»’rm below, while one of the corner 
pillars i.s lying on the ground insidi the great colonnade which 
wrrounds the Btiipa. It i.s certain that it can only have 
■ belonged to a square enclosure from the fact that it has two 
contiguous faces pierced with socket holes for the reception 
of rail-bars at right "angles to each other. These pillars are 
fffeet 9 inches in height, with a face of 15 inches in breadth 
The ran-bars are 16 inches high, 1 foot ^ inches long, and 6 
inches thick in the middle. There, would apgpar to have been 
5 pillar a on each side, which would give a square of 10 feet 
9 inches side. 

A piece of one of the stone umbrellas, or tecs, which 
once crowned the Sthpa, was found in 1851 lying on the top 
of the dome, and a second piece at the fbot of the great 
bretch. This umbrella was 5 feet 6 inched in diameter and 
2’feet in hdght. No portion of the staff or stick was found ; 
but this could not have been less thajri 9 inches In diameter, 
as the socket-hole Is 8 inches across. * # 

The new inscriptions found on this upper railing are 
similar to those which "are epgraved on the ^at colonnade. 
They record tdmply the names qf the donors, with pccasidn- 
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ally the names ol their native plac6^ I read the]tfasfol> 
lows J— 


.On the Coping, 

No. t.-^Dkamagtrim-cha Dhantasenasa-cha ddnatn 

Gift both of JDhdri^magiri and of DharmnA Sena." 

, No z^-^Puruvtdddudgirt putdna^^ (^am) 

(Not made out.) ^ , 

* * \ 

On the the Pillaes. 

A 

No. 'y—Koraghariya Sansiriya ddnam 

“ Gift of Sari-Sri of Kori^hari " 

' No 4’^Vitinnapiya mahi—^ 

—Rakihitasa ddmm, 

" Gift of Mahi-Rakshita of Vittrinapi " 

No 5.—- Vttkinapiva Bhdmi-Rakkitasa danam 

" Gift oi Bb^nii Raksbita of Viti^api " 

No %.<^Gaddya Bhicliku^ 

• -^nuja ddnam, 

" Gift of the mendicant Nun GadjL " 

No '],’-^Dhamutara\a * 

Palana ddnam 1 

* “ Gift of DhaiWMnottaia PAla.” 


No 8 --Nadinagara Kaboja , . 

jVi bhtchliuHO ddnam 

" Gift of the mendicant monk Kamboja ot Nendw 
nagara." 

Na 9 •^Naduiagara Sadataka 
(Sa) ddnam. 

“Gift of Sadataka of N^dinagara.” 

No \o.—Nadinagara Acha * ♦ 
bhickhuniya dd (nam) 

“Gift of the mondicant Nun A(ha * of 
« Nandinagara." 

No. ii.—NadiiUkgara Rokanandanaya ddnam 

“ Gift of Roha-nandanA of Nandinagara “ 

No i2.-—/si-nadanasa ddnam 


Jtunye vadhaniyasa 

"Gift of Rishi*Nandana, for the increase of 
’ merit.’’. * 


No. i^.’^^Nadinagara Ama * ♦ 

* ♦ * ddnam 

IfUl “Gififof Amba ’f’ ^ of Nandinagara." 
No. i/^.^PJaHdtnagard Utara data • 
danam. * « 

• “Gift of UttwaStdata of Nandinagara " 
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No. I'^.'—lfMtitumrikajut 
(bki) cwiu <il&nam> 

" Gift of the mendicant monk * * of •Nandino'' 
gar*. 

On thb Rah, Bans 

No. ib,*^Bala GutaSi ddnam, 

V Gift of Bala Gupta " 

No. 17 •-‘Naiifittgara Jfano ddnam, 

. “ €Hft of Hana of Nandinagara *' 

No. iZ.'-^ApakaHaya ddnam, ’ 

'* Gitt of ApanakH “ 

No. -* * ddnam 

“Giftof 'Pandu * *" 

No 20 —‘Nadinagara 
Isuptyatasa. 

“ (Gift) of Rtshi-pu]ata‘oi Nandinagara ' 

Ok PiLLan 01 Si aim as£ 

No zi.-^Rifahya Shtchuntya ddnam, 

, •' Gdt^f the mendicant NuwRiuli ” 

In these recorfis the onW point tljat sconjs worthy of 
notic^is the great number of donors from th6 town of Nandi- 
nagata This *place I Jbelievc to be* the’ Nandigcra of tfjc 
Bombay cav.c iriScriptions* and the* present town of Nander^ 
on the Goddvari. It must have been a glace of considerable 
consequence, as ik possessed a cuitency known by its own 
* name. 

The only other points worth noting aboftl the great Siftpa 
•are, the two long inscriptions of Chandra Gupta and I lari- 
swflmini which are incised on the rgibbars. The dat<‘ of th<i 
first is thus recorded: Sam gg Bh&di-apada dt, that is, “ In 
thqLyear 93, on the 4th, day of DhAdrapada.” The j|ate of 
thither inscription I read as Sdmaat iji Aituayuj'ya 5 
• ‘ * *. “In the year 131,^^10 Aswayuja 5.” TheNast two 
letters are, howeverji uniertaln. In the Chandra Gupta in- 
scription I would correct Prinsep’s reading of the opening 
words— 

^ * 

• Kula d/iarmmasi maha nihdra sila. 

^ Kula— ■■"»*■ ‘■"■"itgga daboda Sri MahA VihAre Si if 

In the Hirtswamivi inscription also 1 would ciirrect Prinsep's 

* S«e Bombay A«i«tieSacifty> JOMrtMil,^.*S1- S»mn«on’i No Vi;iiiAcnp. 
twa for Nank (no. iH of Mr. Wat), recording the gift of Si'Xio fCtihafanai of 
tfOHdtgm, 
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reading of U;^e opening Vords from'^Rudhaswachthhdsaii to 
Updsikasan^ • ^ )> * 

At t short distance to the south-east of thd Great Sthpa 
there is a small flit-roofed ^temple, with a portico of fottr 
bell-capital pillars, which I take to be as old as the rise of 
the Gupta dynasty in the second gentury of the Christian era. 
The tdmple is* a small one, the bhamDer being only 8 feet 
2 inchea square, and the extreme dimensibns outside only 20 
feet by i2f. But it is, in my judgment, the oldest specimen 
of a structural temple that I have seen, being an exact copy 
of one of the roc;^-hewn temples, with its flat roof and simple 
pillars.^ 

^ . In a previous report I have noted the following charad*- 
teristic features of these early structural temples, which I 
have ventured tb name as the Gupta style, ” because the 
cave temples at Udaygiri and the structural temples at Eran 
are known from their inscriptions to belong to the Gupta 
period.* The most striking characteristics of the Gupta style 
are the following : — 

I. — Flat /•Otf/Jfwithout spires • . ' - 

a.— Prolongation of the door linta bcydfid the ends oi the 
• jambs.' * 

3.— Statues of the river-goddesses Ganges and Jumna gaarding 
the entrance dooc. * ^ 

^ -^Continuation of the arrhitravo of the portico as a moulding 
all round the building. 

5.— Pillars with massUe square capitals ornamented with half 
.seated lions bark to back, with a tree between them. • 
wc V.. form, like beehives with 

short side horns ' ^ 

As all of these charqpteristics are found in the SAftchi 
temple, it cannot be assigned to a later period than the Gupta 
templj^a at Udaygiri «nd Elan. ’ But as its bell-capitals 'are 
simple bells without any turnovers* below the comers of^lthe 
abacus, t would assign it to the very beginning' of the Gupta 
period, or from about A. D. 150’ to dbo. # ^ . 

1 have a theory also about these bell-cdpitak, namely, that 
their a^es may be approximately deduced from fhe relative 
proportions bdfween their diametertf'and heights. In ajl the 
•genuine Asoka examples I find that the height is consider- 
ably less than the diameter, avera^ng as much as three-tentlfe 
less, the proportion of thej^iame.ter to the hemht’ being as 
10 to 7. In the later mffimples of the Indo-l^tRians and 
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Guptas, ti?e height gradually increases until it considerably 
exceeds the diameter, as in the Budha Gupta pillar at Eratv 
^e following measurements of ten bcll-capitals show the 
gradual increase in height compared with the diameter from 
the time of Asoka'to that of Budha Gupta: — " 
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The number of e^tao'ples is hardly Sufficient to warrant 
any precise deduc tions, sudb as would enable us to fix the 
date of any pillar from the proportion be ttvocn the diameter 
and height of the bell portion of its capital. But J think 
that they show very clearly* that the height of the bell was 
certainly increased, although venr gradually, between the time 
of Asoka and the rise of the Guptas ; and that during* the 
Gupta rule the increase was very rapid Until, in the ]^th&ti 
pilldt, the height of the bell became just dodble that of the 
Asoka examples. , « 

III applying this theory to ascertain the date of the old 
temple at SUncki, we* have the fixed^date of thd Udayagiri 
cave pilaster in the year IBs of the Gupta era, and the nearly , 
certain date of the SwAmi (Josura p ’^tr during tbC reign of 
Kumflira tnipta.* ' With these two daf .to guide us, I think* 

V 

> This date will be discussed presently m my notice of the pUlar. 
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tliat we are pretty sale in assigning* the^’erection ofTbe temple 
\o the reign of Chandra Gupta FI. 

The ^accompanying view will ^ve a much clearer concep« . 
tion of this peculiar style of Jiemple than any description.* 
On the top will be seen the spouts for discharging the rain- 
water, which afford the most convin(;ing proof tlmt the roof 
of the temple was.flat. Next to be noted is the architrave 
of the portico, which is continued round the body of the 
temple as » simple moulding. Then 'follow the pillars with 
their square masrivc capitals just twice the breadth of the 
shafts. The flat roof, the square form, and the«tern simpli- 
city of this structural temple, all point to the rock-hejvn cave 
as its prototype ; and rift the neighbouring Hjll Udayagiri we 
h.ave actual rocK-l)ewn examples of this very style. In early 
times, where a- cliff was at hand, a cave seems to have. been, 
preferred; but on the topVf the Sdnchi hill, as on the plain 
at Eran, where a cave was an impossibility, a structural tem- 
ple was a necessity. I’sought in Ain for any writing, or even 
a single letter, to give a tslue to the date of this old building ; 
but ihe-plain jeeded bells without the turn-overs of the Eran 
examples seem to furnish quite sufficient evidence that this ^ 
is the oldest specimen of a structural temple*that I have* 
seen. * * 

To the north-east of the Stffpa there still stands in its 
original position the broken shaft of a small monolfth, bear- 
ing a short inscription of one line of Gupta ^characters.* On 
searching round about the pillar I di.sCovered two other 
pieces of the shaft ^ well as the brokqp capital, all buried in 
the earth. The standing portion of the pillar and the capi,tal 
are both represented in thp accompanying plate.® The whole 
height of the shaft was 14 feet 5^ inches with a base dia- 
meter of i6|' inches and a top diameter of 13 inches. Above 
this was the bell-shaped .capital, 18' 15 incites, in diameter and 
15 iffehes in height, with a circular abacus 19^ inches in dia- 
metcr^omamented with birds and flowers. On the top s^and 
four lions back to back, above whom rises a Dharmma~ 
chakra^ or “ Holy wheel," 20 inches in diameter. 

The execution of the lions is similar to that of the lions 
on the Tofan-pillars of the Great Stffpa, ^d very inferior, 
both in design and in th)th to nature, to the spirited animals 
of ‘the great Asoka roopolitb. Taking this inferiority as the 

* ‘SccPIaieXX. • ' . ' 

^ See Uhilsa Topes— Plate XXi, No, 199, ' 

’ See Plate XaI. As the two pictureft form part of one photograph, the 
scales aic exactly the same. 
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^ure tesi^ of a later* age, it is clear that pillar cannot 
be assigned to an earlier date than the gateways oi the 
Stupa«* This late date is confirmed 1^ the character of the 
inscription, which bolbng to the early Gupta period. 1 read it 
as follows : — 

'* SufraJta fFJ Vihora Swdmi Gwtvra Sitihahaluputraruddka * *•** 

The opening word is dpubtful, but the rest of the record 
1 $ quite cl/tar. It will be remenibc|Kid that the same 
name ha.s already appeared in the Udaygiri cave inscription of 
the Achdrya GosKni. Of course it is quite po.s.sjble •that the 
Svdmt an«l the Achftrya may have been two different persons 
but as Swaini is the title of a jiandit or learned Btiahman* 
there is <> very strong pri»bability that 6‘avfw/ Gosunt was 
the same as the /fcZ/i?/ v/?, or "Tea'cher, "(iosura. The only 
real objeetion to ihcif identification is the*fac£ that the 
Ach.iiya wouhl appear to have been a jaind, while the builder 
of a, Vihdra and the dedie.ator of a Dhat mma~chakm should 
have been a Ruddhis^. We havt', boweter, still much to 
learn a- to the relations between the Jains andthp Buddhists, 
both of whom would appear 'to hate had many things in 
common. \Ve sec this in a very marked manner in their < oni- 
non veneration for the same holy pla<*es, as at* Dhamck, near 
SdniAth Bi-n.'tres, wh<*re the Jaina temple almost touches the 
Buddhist Stdpa ; at RAj^pr, in Magadha, where all the spots 
onee .sairtd to the Buddliists are now crowned by Jaina 
temples ; and at KosAmbi, whore the site of the famou.s 
sand.ih\ood statue of Buddha is now* occupied by a small 
jain,i fane. We know th^t the Carly Biiddbi.sts wiTik. forbid- 
den*to appear naked, and that they stigmatized their J.Mita 
opptments as Nirgranthas, li term whieli is usually applied to 
naked d 4 ;voti*es. This, then, was one obvioys distinction b<‘- 
tween a Buddhist and a Digambafa ]Mn. But the actual 
difference between a Budunist and a Swetdmbara^ pr 
** whitc-clothed ” Jain, is not well ascertained. It is certain 
that the difference was not very grea^ in the time of liwen 
Thsang, w'ho notes that the Swe/ardsas, a “ heretical sect”,’ 
who wore white clothes, had ne.irly the same rites and relw 
gioul observances as the Buddhists. 'J’hey did not, however, 
shave the entire head, but left on? lock of hair. The statue 

» Jttlion's Hawm Thwitj?, H, ifo. "Dan* Itum bb&crvaiKn rt awr* 
cises rctigieu’c, its auftent enudremrat la regie dcs C r 4 inaiuu. Stukiacot 

its conaer\enl un p<;u de cheveux wr Icnr * f ja bfatuc dc«!eur 

maitre di\in lesseiUblc, par une sortc* *d’uiiirpatton' A teffeefu elle 

n*ea difterc que p.n te cu^tume ; sest ^igaes dv beauliS s»om ab^olumem 
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also which thejf worshipped resembled, as if it^ had been 
'borrowe,d, that oi Buddha. There was no difference in the 
dress, and all the marks of beauty {mahd^aruikoilaisha- 
nani) were absolutely \he same.” Her^ again the same spot 
was occupied by both Jains and Buddhists. It seems nearly 
certain, in fact, that Buddha himself was originally a disciple 
of the last Jaina teacher, Mah/ivira ; imd Mr. Thomas lUs 
shown good reason for believing that the early faith of Asoka 
was Jainism, and not Buddhism. In the s^me ^y it*s quite 
’ possible. that the Jaina, Ach&rya Goshra, may have become a 
‘votary of B<ddha in his latter days If the identity of the 
two be admitted, then the date of the pillar must be assigned 
to the reigh of Kum&ra Gupta, or about 370 A. D. 

At a short distance, to the north-north-east of Sw&mi 
Gosfira’s pillan, there is a tnedia'val temple, built chiefly of 
old materials, thsee different kinds of ancient carved pillars 
being used along with plain rough pilasters. Some of the 
carved pillars are of exactly the same peculiar style as those of 
the great pillared hall to* the north of the Stfipa. Others 
seem to have be(‘n taken from a ruined lemplt* near the 
great hall, in'uhich a figure of Buddha, 4^ feet in height, is 
still sitting with, both hands in his lap in the attitude of 
meditation. 1 have given a specimen of. one of these pillars 
in the accompanying plate, with one of the pillars of the 
old Gupta Temple on the left, and two specimens of the cave 
temple pill.irs of Udayagiri on the right-hand.' In this S&nchi 
example, it seems to me that we have the first departure from 
the old bell capital of .Asoka’s style. By substituting 
mouldings for the rounded neck, aftd placing a band or or- 
nament round the narrow part just above the mouth, the Asoka 
bell has at once assumed the form of the later S&nchi ex- 
ample. The next step was the addition of foliated tOm-over$ 
at the four comers of the abacus. A very early specimen of 
tKis addition is seen in the pillar of the false cave at Udaya- 
giri, where the turn-overs have no projection beyond the 
angles of the square shaft. In the iater examples at Eran 
and Tigowa, they not only project beyond the shaft, but they 
hang lower down the fluted core behind. In the aiill «latcr 
example, in the Amrita cave at Udayag^, four fabulous 
winged animals take the place of the tum-overs, with their 
hind feet restjng on the moulding befow. In other late ex- 
amples at Eran the foliated tum-overs are still preserved, W 


‘ Se»* Phtf* vyi?. 
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they h^ve become larger and reach quite dovi*n to the Iowa* 
mouldings, which represent the mouth of the old bell. WitK 
this fonn the fluted core has assumed the shage of a» 
kumbha, or " water-vessel,” from which issue the stalks of 
the foliated tum-overs. This is the well known form which 
was in use during the whole of the mediseai period of Hindu 
architecture, or from 800 to I aoo A. D. It is found oin all 
, the temples of the Chandels of KhajurAho, the Kulachuris 
of Chedi, the Tomaras of Delhi, and the Chauh&ns of 
Ajmer. 

i6.~UDAYAPURA. 

The city of Udaypur,x)r Udayapura, 34 miles to the north 
of Bhilsa, owes its naine, and probably its foundation, to the 
Pram&ra Raja UdayAditya, the son of the famous Bhoja of 
Dh&ra. A legend connects the Raja with the spot. One 
day, when hunting, UdayAdita saw a snake in the jungle sur- 
rounded by fire, from which it triecTin vain to escape. The 
Raja took pity on the reptile, and lifted it out of the circle of 
fire on a bamboo. The snake was faint and asked for water, 
but none was procuKible on the spot ; the reptile begged that 
the Raja w'ould allow it to put its head in his mouth to recover 
itself. The Raja objected, lest the snake should slip into his 
stomach ; but the snake promised most faithfully that no 
harm should follow. So the Raja let the snake put its head 
into his mouth, w'hen it instantly slipped down into his 
stomach. 

The Raja was much alarmed, and determined to go to 
KAsi to end his life. On reaching the site of the present 
Udaypur, which w'as then only a small hamlet of a few houses, 
his tent was pitched on the gentle slope of the hill, and bis 
wife sat on the bed fanning him. It happened that a snake 
which was living under a tree- close by, guarding a treasure, 
peeped out of his iiole, when the snalte in the Raja’s stomach 
at once addressed him, “ Why do you lie over the treasure 
m that way ? if any one was to pour cil into your hole you 
would be killed. ” To this speech the tree snake retorted, 

“ Why do you remain in the Raja’s stomach, when a dose of 
pepper, salt, and butter-milk would kill you at once,? ” 

This little conversation was heard by the Queen while she* 
was fanning the sleeping Raja. When he awoke she pre- 
vailed on him to take a dose of the prescribed mixture, 
when he instantly vomited up the snake in ‘small pieces. 
Then the Raja was angry with the Queen for not givilm him 
this medicine before ; but she told him that she had onty just 
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ih&|i learned the secret, as well as attdtbd^, which she. would 
jsoon show him. So she got some . oil from Kominagar 
* ( also c^led Biro ) near Pathiri, and poured it into the hole 
of the tree«snake, which died at once; arid the Raja got po5> 
Session of the treasure. ,Then being pleased with the situa* 
tion, he built the town and named it after himself Uday&pura^ 
and oft the very spot where he was cured he built the beauti* 
ful temple of Udayeswara. 

This curious legend is well known £dl over Northern India, 
but the name of the Raja changes with the locality. Thus 
at Lalitpur, between Jhinsi and Sigar, the stoiy is attnbuted 
to Sumer Sing, one of thf; Chandm Rajas of Mahoba. He 
was afflicted with the stomach disease Jalandhar, or dropsy, 
for which no medicine was of any avail, so he started on a 
pilgrimage to the HimMaya for the purpose of laying himself 
down to die in the snow. On the way he halted at the village 
of Bayina, where his queen, named Lalit4, watched him while 
he slept. She was much astonished to see a snake creep from 
his mouth, and still more so to hear another snake address it, 
*' Why do you not leave the Raja and allow him to be healed? 
If he were to eat some of the khai ( conferva or green scum) 
of the lake for three days you would be killed. " On which 
. the other snake retaliated, “ And if he were to blow up your 
hole, he would get the treasure over which you keep guard. ” 
All_ was done accordingly ; and the Raja enlarged the tank 
which he called Sumer Sdgar after himself, and built the_ 
town, which he called after his Queen, Lalitdpura, or Lalitpur, 
Some traces of. the buildings of the original Bay&na are still 
to be seen on the bank of the Nala, near the musketry prac- 
tice butts. 

A third version of the legend is given as an illustration 
of the Sanskrit proverb “ It was. destroyed root and branch:”’ 

" In a certain cquntry, while a young princeftvas asleep, a snake, 
slender as a piece of twine, unfortunately entered his nostril, and 
took his station in the stomach. Fed by the air within the body, the 
snake began to swell, and the stomach of the youth swelled with it. 
The physicians, mist^ing his complaint for a disease of the stomach, 
applied the remedies appointed for this disease, but not suspecting 
the cruelty of the vile serpent to be the cause, the invalid, deprived 
of rest, began to waste away. The royal youtii, having lost all hope 
of recovery, determined to go on a pilgrimage, and departed into the 
wilderness^ One day, overcome with fatigue, and with this torment 
in his stomach, he laid himself down to sleep under a Singsupa 
tree. ^ 


‘ Sanskrit Proverbs, bv Nils Ratna Haldan No. 64, page <i6. 
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” ^ tite tb9m ^9»e, a iqC a««i|»ent anmejiqtdlM 

ol tibe tr«e wi^ a'laig^ sum of money. Faocyiag the jroo^ t» „ 
be in a profound sle^, it amressmi the ser^t cbdiStuded in his atoma^^ 
in these adonis, ‘O deceitful serpent^ why do you thus destroy a ’ 
pnntre? What actioa can bife iai»*e vile! for the prosperity 
kingdom impends on the prospeiity of the king, 4 iha his destruction' 
involves the ruin of his kingdom.’ Having heard this, the serpent ‘ 
who lay in the stomach said, ' O thou wicked, sinful wretch, why dost 
toou thus plant thyselh at the foot of the tree, with all the royal 
wedth thou diast stolen ? How many hundred monij^is mi^t be 
enriched with this wealth ?’ In the jieat of this dispute, the serpent at 
the root of the tree said in a great rage, ’ If the -prince whom thou 
art destroying were to taste the juice of the leaves of this tree, and 
tlius to touch thy body with it, thou wouldst receive thy desert 1' The 
serpent within the body seplied, * Thou art then praying for my de- 
struction ; but if the prince were to drop the juice into thy retreat, 
there wocld be an epd to ail thy arrogance.’ 'Ihe prince awaking in 
the morning, tasted the juice of the leaf mentioned above, and found 
his intestine disorder healed ; he also applied a dr<^ of it to the ser. 
pent at the root of the tree, and destroyed it in an instant. Thus 
restored to health, he took the money brought by the fairy, and 
returning to his own kin^pm, ascended the throne ; thus, through a 
dispute between those who knew the root of the mattco^, the two ser* 
pents 'were de.stroye<ih with the juice .of the leaves and of die root of 
the Stngsupa tree.” ^ 

A fourth version of the story refers to the temples of Wonc 
in Nimir : — 

* * 

" About 11,000 years ago,” says Uie. fable, ” Bahdiara, FUja of 
the Carnatic, w'as greatly afflicted by a painful distention of the abdo- 
men, arisingofrom a snake engendered there. Having in vain tried 
every proposed remedy, offering vows to the gods and largesses to 
the holy men, he at length determined on resigning the government 
into*thc hands of his son, and on proceeding on a pilgrimage to KAfi 
(Benares), that he might either end his days in that holy place, or 
through its sanctity obtain a deliverance from his enemy. Having seen 
his son in secure ipid quiet possession of. the throne, he commenced 
his joumey, accompanied by bis Queen, a large retinue, and a few 
select troops. Nothing of note occurred during bis progress till his 
arrival at Wone, where he halted for the night at the small tank near 
the northern pagoda now standing. The Queen, kept fwake at night 
by her anxiety for the Raja, saw^risp from the bole near which th«y 
slept, a large snake, which, approaching His Majesty, addressed die 
snake with which he was afflicted, and in the course of a long con* 
versation. in which an aagty altercation arose, she heard, though indi*. - 
tinct from the distance, the following : * Is there,* said the Wone saakOf ' 
* no one near the Raja who has the sense to rid him of such an tnffie> 
tioD as you by ^ving him to drink a little fine chunam and waterF. 
" And is there,’ retortM the other, *no one to Mnt to him 
pooringjbc^ml mthe bole youinhabit, and thus destroying .ymi, be su^ 
obtain possession of die enormoub breasure lodged there ?’ 
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*’ The following morning, on the nakdri beating for the accus> 
ytomed march, the Qtteen, much perplexed' by -her doubts as totl{e 
reality of she overnight heard and witnessed, requested the 
I^ja t<^ delay one day his further progress, in die hopes that the night 
might afford her an opportunily of clearii^ her present perplexity. 
At night, therefore; the Queen concealed herself nev |he I^ja’s 
couch, that, should any conversation again arise, she might distinctly 
hear ft, whilst, being kept actively awake by her anxious watch, she 
could not be ^ceived by the supposition of Us being but a dream. 
As the Quden had hoped, the snake as before made iti appearance, 
and approaching the King, a nearly similar conversation took place, on 
which the former taunts were repeated and distinctly noticed by Her 
Majesty, who thenceforth determined on a trial of -the remedy sug- 
' gested by the same snake. When, therefore, the nakdrd beat the 
ensuing morning. Her Majesty again revested another day’s halt, 
and, on the Raja expressing his surprise and impatience at such a 
delay, feeling as he did the near approach of his dissolution, which 
might, he feared, take place before he could reach K&si, the Queen 
obtained her request by relating the events of the two last nights, 
and begged he would make trial of the remedy. She then mixed 
some fine chunam and water, and gave it to the Raja, who experienced 
almost immediate relief, and by a repetition of the remedy got entirely 
rid of his troublesome inmate, and perfectly regained his health and 
strength. * 

“ Recollecting then the remaining part of the conversation be- 
tween the snakes, he caused hot oil to be poured in the hole, which he 
readily discovered, and destroyed the Snake, and . on digging^ found 
an immense treasure, with which, increased by a large sum a grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the gods for his restoration, he built three 
temples, and at each excavated a large baoli. Having seen the com- 
pletion of these works, he returned to his own country." 

The beautiful temple of Udayeswara is the great atjirac- 
tion of Udaypur. It is built entirely of a hard fine-grained red 
.sandstone, which is quarried in the hill close by. The colour 
is almost the same as that of a well-burnt bright red brick. 
The group of buildings consisted originally of the great central 
temple standing in the midst of a square court-yard, with a 
small, temple at each of the four comers, and a square bedi^ 
or hall for reading the beds^ ip the middle of each side. 

The north-west comer temple and the western hedi were 
knocked down in the time of Muhammad Tugfalak, and 
a masjid Vas erected in their place, as recorded m the two 
inscriptions over the two small doorways to the right and left 
of the temple, which are dated respectively in 737 and 739 
of^the Hijira. TJie gateway on the west is not in the middle,, 
and, a.<x it is made of old materials, I have no dopl^ that it 
was built at the same time as the masjid. 
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«. As the templ6 itseff has been described by Mr. Be^ar,' 
1 will confine my remarks to an account of^ the existiigg b&H 
and of the inscriptions «rhich have been colleqted together 
inside the temple. 'I wsh, howeVerj to bjring to prominent 
notice the fact that the angles of the tower ari^ traced on a 
novel plan, forming a regular polygon, each angle bein^equU 
distant from the centre of the tower. Consequently, all the 
salient slightly acute ang]es are, instead of the usual right- 
angles, of the common square with indented comers. 

The bedi, or hall for reading the beds, or vedas, is a low 
square building with a projeotidn in the middle of each face. 
It is 23 feet square inside^ with a flat roof supported on four 
massive pUlars, eacb, 8^ feet high and i foot io| inches square, 
with wide-spreading brackets. The architrave* beams 
have a section of a feet square, with mouldings of t8 inches 
above, thus making the total height from floor to ceiling just 
10 feet. The two side balconies are open, and wete no doubt 
once used as doorways. The other two balconies are closed 
with m-assive trellises,* and each contains a large flat slab, 
raised about 3 feet aTbove the ground, as seats for the readers 
of the . vedas. The ‘ side W’alls are closed with the same 
massive trellises carved out of slabs 8 inches thick, so that the 
building is therefore very well lighted inside. The ceiling, is 
formed in the usual manner, by overlapping stones, the corners 
of the square being cut off by slabs meeting in the middle of 
each side, so as to form a smaller square. This being repeated, 
the original square of 13 feet side is reduced to a small 
square of only half the size, which is covered by a single slab, 
ornamented with a lotus flbwer. The whole building is 
massive and substantial, and is still iii excellent preservation 
aft'er the lapse of eight centuries. 

17.— PATHARI. 

Patb&ri is an old walled town situated on the neck of a 
low hfll 50 miles to the north-north-east of Bbilsa and 13 
miles to the south-east of Eran. To the east, distant qne 
mile, rises Mount Gadori, about 500 feet high, and to the 
south, at nearly the same distance, stand§ Mount Gy 4 nn 4 th, 
also 500 feet high. To the east of the last, and to the south- 
east of the town, is Mount Anhoia, and still further io the- 
east is Mount tap 4 -Sapi. These hills form a semi-cirde, 
open to the east, and closed on The west by the curved ridge 

' Se9 Arcteologicat SurvQ^ of India, Vot VIl* 
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which joins Mount to ^oun{ >On ' this 

ridge ^tands Fathhri. This kind of portion was a ; favourite 
one 2un^gs|^ the o^d Hindus, a^ the ^pace closed by the 
hills is a yety conipaet one, about icnie'itnyie square, which 
might >bave;beafi made into a, >^ fortteas, as it v 

powesses sevetal fine springs'" of Water, the site was 
probably too extensive to be enclosed h]f the petty chiefs of ^ 
the country, who were cont^t ,with the walled town of 
Path&ri on the ridge between the Ga^ori and Gy^nhth hills. 

Inside the town, on the top of the slope, there is a tall 
monolith with a belhshaped capital The shaft is circular, 
rising from a base 8 feet 3 inches high and a feet p inches 
ire.,. On the -northern face there u^W^l^ng inscriprion of 

S linea of small letters.. It opens with an invocation . to 
shmi-J^ftrftyana, but the greater part of the record is so 
much worn as to be quite illegible. Many of the letters here 
and there are in good order, and from their shapes I would 
assi^ the monument to somewhere %bout A.D. 600. 

Close by this pillar there is a small temple, with Vishnu 
sitting on Garud over the doorway. , But a lingam has been 
placed inside, and the temple is now called Kot^eswara 
Mahddeva. It is surrounded by numerous pieces of sculp- 
tiwe and by many curious old Sati. pillars, with figures on two 
contiguous faces, and apparently these were originally placed 
in the re-entering angles of the temple, so that two faces 
rested against the walls, leaving only the two sculptured 
faces exposed. 

About one mile due east from this temple, at the foot of 
the Gadori. hill, there is anothdl small temple which is also 
dedicated to Rotkeswara Mah&deva. Its doorway is to^the 
west, facing the temple in the town. It consists of a single 
room la feet long by 8^ feet broad, with a small portico 
resting on pillars in froitt. Over the doorway there is a 
figure of Siva dancing, and above him there is a rpw of seven 
figures, amongst which are Siva himself with sword and 
ti|dent, the skeleton goddess K 411 ''with a scorpion ' cm her 
stomach, and the elephant-headed Gane^. Outride there 
are sevetal sculptures standing against the walls, amongst 
which 1 observed a slab with a naked couple, niale and 
female, each with two arms and a Ndga canopy of five heads. 
Inside the. temple th^ b a ling^. . 

The plan of this small temple is very like that of the flat- 
roofed structural temples at Sinchi, Eran, and Tigowa. But 
here we have a spire, although it is a low -one, its height 
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^og just twt<:e ii^ bwldiDg. This is, how* 

ever in si^ct acewdance. fvijth iHe ^le laia down hy Vai^ap! 
Mihka in th^. Brtllutt S4nk^, sc^iSihg to which the 
of a t^jple should h&lsssciffy twioe the breadth. ; ' i 

This tesnple.is certaudjT'An^ old <Mae, not later than the 9th" 
or 9th centtiiy. There ^re numetotts pilgrims' rect^s^m the . 
pillars, seven of which are dated in the nth c«itu^pf the 
Samvat ‘of VikramAditya, which the earliest belongs to 
the toth centdiry of the Christian era. 

In a ^aori welt at Bath&ri there is a very curious inscrip- 
tion in rude Hindi, detailing its construction during the time 
of some local chief named Raja Prithvi Sinha Deva, of whom 
1 have not been «^able to learn anything. *The follo^i^ is a 
translation of this docurnent, with its ingeruous coridUion at 
the end to jwrevent any one from laying cwm to the garden 


•' GLORY TO GANE8A. 

“Account of ike construction of the Bihari fB(toriJ.—A^a the 
Sanwat year 1733 (= A.1>. *676), in the Saka of Saliv&han 1399, oti 
the 1 5th of the waxing moon of Agahan (Agrab4y|ma), on Monday, 
a fortunate day, in the <hstrict of PathSiri, in the Parganah of Atamgir, 
nh'as Bhelsa, in the rejgn of P&tisfth Naoranzeb Atamgirju, and in 
the time of the*Raja ^ah&raj&dbirAja Pifthi R&j Dev-ju, 'and his 
brother,, Sri Kum&r .Singh 'Dev.jfu.'this biiarivisis made by Sri Sihu> 
Bast-p&l’ju, his son’s wife Matiiv& Dropati (Orupadi) Lakhpati and 
bis grandsons. Udai-bhAn, TuI4'Rdin*Bhagw&n.di8, "jiwsn>Mai (andj 
Disund, of the tribe of B&nia Pariw&r, of they^ce (gotra) of, Kausfl 
of Ojidhyapuri (Ajudbya). ♦ 

“ There is also a piece of ground attached called the Srinju ^rden, 
wh^re some trees are planted. Let no one lay claimdo this. Should 
any one do so, be must be sworn by a cow if a Hindu, by a pig if 
Musalmfln, so that his mouth may ^ut I* May this auspicious 
work be lortuimte-'’ < • * 

18 . — BARO, or BARNAGAR. 

The ruins of '18dro, or Bamagar, are pleasantly situated on 
the hank of a lake at the foof of the GyknnAth hill, about 
3 miles to the south of PathAri. The different temples have 
been described by Mr. B«glar, who has given a pkn of the ' 
Gadar-mar with several sketches of its fallars.* He has 
also giv«» an account of 4 he legend regarding the butldirm 
of this ten^le ; Imt os there are several versions of thclege^, 

I wiU repeat the etory as it was,t(dd to me. , 


» The rude word* of «%i«al me : yih ungund tm, UtiOu. *» 
P An^9»rfogicjt! Su/v«y of Itidi*, . 
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The Gadar-mar, or “ Shepherd’s T^ple,” at .Batnagar, 
*was byilt by a godariyot or “ shepherd.” Qnce when he 
-pastured his goats on the Gy^hd.th| he found the goats of 
the holy sage GyAnn 4 th strayii^ widiout a Jceepe^. He 
accordingly tended them during the day, and hi thd evening 
took thetp bon)e to the sage’s ce](l. For this good service 
the holy man gave him a handful of birley, which the in- 
dignant shepherd scattered over a big stcme optside the cell. 

On telling the adventure to his wife, she abused him 
for his simplicity, and lifting up. his blanket, which he had 
thrown over some cakes of cowdung fuel, she found that the 
cakes had been turned into gold. He then remembered that 
in this ^anket heliad received the barley from the holy man, 
so he started off at once to recover the barley which he had 
thrown away. To his astonishment he found the stone 
changed into gold. So the shepherd became rich, and as a 
mark of his gratitude to the sage he made a lake and built 
a large temple on its bank ; but as ^o water would remain 
in the lake, he; was advised by the Brahmans to sacrifice the 
lives of his son, his son’s wife, and his gp'andson. This 
sacrifice was duly made, and the lake was at once filled with 
water. ' . * ' 

This legend has no doubt been invented to accpunt for 
the presence in the temple Qf a recumbent colossal statue of 
a female with a child lying by her side. These are said to 
be the figures of the daughter-in-law and grandson, who were 
turned into stone after the sacrifice. There was formerly, 
also, a statue*of the son inside the temple, but that has some- 
how* disappeared. The great female statue which I saw in 
its place in 1851 has since been turned over and broken. 
This is very much to be regretted, as thb figures were very 
fine specimens of Indian art. But the brokefi pieces might 
no doubt be put together again, and, if so, this group would 
form a valuable addition to the Indian Museum in Calcutta. 
The people are unanimous in saying that a sidieb came there 
some years ago and overturned the statue to dig in search of 
treasure ; but the hole is in the middle pf the temple, while 
the statde stood against the back wall. Perhaps some 
attempt may have been made to move the statue ; but on my 
remarking to the peo|de t^at there were dozens of similar 
holes dug in the pavement of the cour^ard, I was then told 
that a s^eb faaa. made some excavations, and that since 
that time the people .themsedves had been digging holes all 
about in* search of treasure,' none of .which ^na^^et been 
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'> *" - 'T, /■'' / ' ' . 

found.’ ' Tha-e is some dtitfbt ns to the persons -represwted^ 

in this erouD. When I fiwt sw * ; 

took ihOT fJWM 0»Htod tho^t Bu*l.^ It B 
possible that^they inay be intended for Devaki and the 
infant Krishna, but seeing that the temple has certainly 
b^ appropriated the Jains, I am ^chned to idendfy the 

foother and child with TrisaM and the» infant > 

The lions at the feet of the bedstead are quite in the Jama 

^ The Godarmar temple, ds it now stands, is most probaWy 
a Jain- restoration of a rumous Brahmanical shnne. All 
upV part of the tempfe, from a height of lo or 
above the ground, has been made up from the rums of fomer 
temples, nllars broken and unbroicen, mouldings and bas- 
Ss are frequently placed in positions for which they were 
nSe^ed. \he Utizontah fines of the mouldings have 
been so well kept that the medley of piece? of various styles 
is not perceived at a distance. But on close examination 
one neV sUrk nnke.d Jain figures standing about ^11 «y up 
tlie front of the temple with cirfcular medalhons on e^h si^dc 
of different rizeS, and in other places both Jain and Hrah- 
manical figures’ mixed.. Even ,the amalaiairMit of the pm- 
nacle has been made up from others of smaller size, as the 
* Siting pieces touch kch other only at the outer edges 

The l^st part of the temple is its Toran gatway, which . 
is a fine specimen of ornate workmanship. It has. one 
straight arclutrave resting on two pillars, the capitals of which 
are formed of eight figures, four women and four Uoiw, 
ing oras many Wkets, and all leamng forward Only one 
female figure is now left on the northern capital. I he tre- 
foil archf under the beam, which I sawm 1851, hats smee 
fallen down, knd the pieces ara now lymg on the grwnd 
doS by. I am afraid thii the whole gateway will aoon 

fall as the heavy architrave seems. to be chiefly supported 
by tte Snule figure no* resting on tie northern 

“'’l^e Gadatmar temple is the imUt of a mup of 

GSe%:'4“! 

iJS a^ute of Oa^ in sil« in a niche on *' “^**^ 
Sthe-grlit telbiJe. There ate sculptured sUbs with dw 

tnterestiilgr «cu!ptorCa 
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Navagraha^ or “ nine planets,'* and the Askiasakii. or “ eigljt 
• female^ energies.” There are also some curious hunting 
.scenes of men and .dogs, 'men and anteIo]peii andjof men 
attackiim a wild l^ar. * * , » 

To the west of the Gadarmar temple, there is a group of 
small •Jain temples, forming a square encloWe round an open 
pillared hall. All, of these have b*een either built or repaired 
with old materials. Outside the enclosure 1 found the follow* 
ing inscription on a small square stone 

I. tara prasiddham Sri * * * kka rijye Yaduvkula Mia kku*. 
a. kl^attrayividyeno tatkshettraf bbirvvi bhEvitam angfaodeh 

iSn ^ 

3. di^hhSgo dhanapateh kakubhi nirpa m&rggah asya mudadrun* 

4. mimasya Sa^Angka iapanasthitch upaneyam navahattaka 

5 syam sam 933 VaisAkho Sudi 14. , ‘ 

The date of this inscription, Samvat 933, or A. D. 876, is 
earlier than the reign of Krishna PramEra, with* whom the 
authentic genealogy of the PramA\^ Rajas begins. The 
mention of the Yadu-kula~tilaka, or "heir-apparent of the 
Vadus,” also shok's that the lord paramount of East MAlwa 
at that time wAs not a PramAra. As the Tomaras, who claim 
descent from Yadu, certainly once rmgned in* M Aiwa, perhaps 
the hero of this record was one of tne last Tomara Princes,, 
immediately preceding the establishment of the PramAra 
. dynasty. The record is unfortunately imperfect at both ends, 
so that I have failed altogether in making out more than a 
few words here and there. Perhaps the words upaneyam 
navahatte, near the end, may refer to the " establishment of 
a new market.” 

To the north of the lake there is a group of Vaishnava 
temples of small size, excepting an open pillared hall dedi- 
' cated to the Das Amtdra, oi; " Ten Incarnations” of Vishnu. 
A brief notice of each temple will be sufficient to establish 
their connection with Vishnu : — ' 

A is 9. small shrine at the metreme right end,of the line. 
Over the centre of the» doorway there is figure of a Vishnu 
sitting on Garuda. * 

^ is a similar shrine coptaining the VarAha AvatArain 
the shape of a boar, 5 feet long,# feet broad, and 4 feet high, 
which is covered trith rows of Rishis, nestling amongst the 
animal’s bristles. ' ,* 

C is a similar shrine without figure. * 

^ is another small shrine with a figure of the four-armed 
Vishnu sitting on Garud. 
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, E i» without marit. 

F contains^ Sgure of Vbhnu on Garu^. 

Beyond these two t^plesi and lying in the ground, 4 here 
are a tortoise and a tdrge Doar>headed ngige of Vishnu. 

G is without mark. * 

H is an open pillared hall enclosed by blank walls pierced 
with lattice windows and dedicated to the ^ Das>AvaUira.' 
Inside are several of the Avatftrs, as the tortoise, the boar, 
the man-lion, the four-armed Paia^u R&ma with his axe, 
RAma Chandra, and Kalki on his horse I searched in vain 
for some inscription. I found only a short record of a 
pilgrim named </<?/«, whot had paid his devotions at the f hrine 
somewhere about the nth or lath centurw. 

On the western bank of the lake there are several Sati 
pillars of an early date. One of these, which is 4 feet high 
with a section of* 17 by 65 inches, is sculptured on all lour 
faces. On one of the broad faces is a group of Hara-gauri 
seated, with musiciaus^and dancers below. On the opposite 
face there is a bust of a male figure holding up both hands, 
wifh thnje figures .standing below. lrf*a third compartment 
are Siva and l^Ar^ati sealed, and in a fourth panel bclowr aic 
represented a horseman and footman fighting. As a similar 
fight appears on one of the aides of the gpillar, 1 have no 
doubt that the husband of the Sati met his death in battle 
I take this monument to be as old as the 9th or 10th century, 
as after that time nearly all the Sati pillars 4 hat I have seen 
are simple slates sculptured on dne face only. 

On the north bank of the lake there is a curious open 
pillared building called Sola-khambhi, or “ the sixteen pillars.” 
from its four rows of four columns each, which support the 
flat roof. The building is 25 feet square, ^d stands on a 
roouldeo plinth, abiout 5 feet in height. The pillars are one 
foot 3 inches square, aifti 7 feet 3 inches high, includmg their 
bases and brrfcket capitals. Each face has a full lotus flower 
medallion at the top, and a half medallion below, separated 
by an octagoiud band of if inch. The roof is flat, each of 
the nine spaces being covered by a smgle slab upward* of 
Q feet square. The joints are protected from fcaka^ by 
long covering-slabs, as in adl the flat-roofed teipples of tlw 
Gupta period. The building is certainly an old imet and, 
iudfifing by the style of the pillars and the flat roof, I should 
assign it to the 7th or 8th century. It is a relic of early 
days, when BAro could boast of a ruler of its 01m. who used 
to at in his summer-house to qnjoy the evening bfeeze. 
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Originally Pathliri was included in Barnagar, which, accord^- 
Mng to ^radittoti, was a large and wealthy cit}^ containing to 
no less than three hundr^ braziers (Jamer^. According to 
the legend of the place, an oiUdeal^ oifce went into a part of 
the district n^w called /’dfer 7 b^<a!> with his buffaloes. 
male buffalo wore^an iron chain, and when the animal came 
out of the water, where it had been walldWing during the heat 
of the day, its chmn was found to have been turned into pure 
gold. The oil-dealer at once made a search for the fards, 
or “Philosopher’s stone/' which changes everything it 
touches into gold, and was lucky enough to find it. After 
that he became a very wealthy merchant, and took the name 
of Bnaima Sdh. 

Baro continued to flourish down to the time of Aurangzeb, 
when the great Bundela Chief, Chatra-Sdl^ incited by the 
report of its wealth, made a raid upon the •city. After col- 
lecting his plunder, he retired, slowly followed by the people, 
who harassed his retreat. On reaching the bank of the BlnA 
river, his retreat was checked by the stream, which was then 
in full flood. Here hedtalted and addressed the river goddess, 

“ Btn&, turn parbin ho, &ab n&di &arddr. i 
Sdwan men dwan bhayo, hamd lagddo pSr " 

" O Btni ilipu art wise, the queen ot rivers. 

Having come in the floods, help me to pass over." 

This address is said to have been successful, and the • 
waters of the Btni subsided, and the; raider carried off his 
plunder in safety. 

Barnagar is said to have been a great place for merchants 
in former days, but both it and Eran have been slowly 
decaying ever since the British head-quarters of the district 
were established at Khurai. 

* 

19.--ERAN, OR ERAKAINA. , 

m 

The ancient town of Eran is situated on the left or south . 
bank of the rivei* Bina, 16 miles above its junction with the 
Betjva, about 50 miles to the north-east of Bhilsa, and 45 
miles W.-N.-W. from Sigar. It is surrounded on three sides 
by the river, which in olden times seems to Jiave been a very 
favourite position for Hindu towns. Within the separate walls 
it is nearly half a mile in length by rather less than a quarter 
of a mile in breadth ; the length of the land front being exactly 
2,000 feet. But in its most flourishing days the suburos of the 
town extended over all the high ground on the south face, 
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which would have more than doubled the »ze of the walled 
city.' 

» The old name of the place was Erakaina, as writtea in the 
TorAmana inscription oh the great Boar; but on my two 
coins of different types it takes the f«rm of Erakanya? At 
the present day it is frequently* both wtiUen and pronounced 
Yeran, as well as Eran. In Wilson’s Dictionary I scife that 
erakd is “ a sort of ^ass of emollient and diluent properties.” 
It is possible, t^ierefore, that the town may have been named 
from the prevalence of this particular grass on the site. 

.The temples and other remains at Eran are of consider- 
able antiquity, as they date from the times of Samudra 
Gupta and Budha Gupta, whose incription.s were set up thpre. 
But the coins which are found on the site show that the city 
must have existed for several centuries before the time of the 
Guptas. As these are of some interest, I will give an ac- 
count of some of the more remarkable specimens before pro- 
ceedinj^ to describe the architectural remains. 

The anciont coins qf Eran are all square in form, and pre- 
sent us with specimens of all the different kinds of Indian 
money that have yet >*.iComc ^known to us,— (1) the punch- 
markt d coins, (a]! the cast corns, (3) the die-struck coins, 
and f4) ^he instrfced coins. Two of the last class are of 
special interest, as they give the name of the city. 

, Punch-marked (?oin.s. 

No. I , a broken die, is the most curiou.s specimen con- 
nected with the punch-marked coins. Thi.s class was so 
named by James Prinsep, because each device had been 
struck by a single punch or stamp, the several separate 
stamps having been struck at different times, so that the 
later devices frequently obliterated large portions of the 
older stamps. It is obvious at a glance that this was the 
case with Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, %s some of the 
types are much more deeply struck than othew, while the 
(‘dges of the coins are turned slighriy upwards.* The last is 
the result of being stamped with several small punches at 
different times, whereas the die-struck coins, wljich were 
stamped with large dies of tfie full size of the com, are in- 
variably flat. * 

The broken die is made of bronze about half an inch 
thick, with a bevelled edge all round the top, and a hollow 

’ 55ee Plate XXl^ tor a map *rf Hran. * 

• Bengal Auatic Society » Journal, vul. wCX, pp. an, aa. 
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at back tb'k^ iDij^sitioii the iron DU^bdb to 

receivo.^e blow of Htltafr hammer. Jlns nollow 4$ rou^ 
*^aad slwws .cleah aghs of ha«ii^he^ But t^e 

moat curi^ irfoithati<m» derived is the 

fact t|»at "it ;Wias;lro|id#f,to. itrik^ ’^Vaii^eb^ 
types of thd'^pum:h4th4Ptedt‘i»m%^ ' { 

Itf No. « 1 have^^en a sketch ;iqif .aL 6®diiig<4aK iuipres- 
sion made’froib the'die, •andiili>N0,' '^Nlieireprei8entation of 
,one of the. sUver .|ittnbh^maiked'o^^ Eran. The 

animal which forms the? principal type js j^e.'sRme on both, 
and the SJ^e sun is common to each m them. The question 
naturally arises, "Was this die made for the purpose of stamp- 
ing pieces of copper to be aftertmrds plated in. inutation of 
■ the true punch-marked silver coma?'' This seems probable 
enough, as the number of forged pitheh-marked edins is very . 
great. At the same time, it seems to me even more probable 
that this may be one of the vi^ easiest dies which imme- 
diately preceded the use of a single type die. But Whether 
it is one or the other, it is certain fha^ the die ia as old as the 
times when punch-marked coins were in use in Central India. 

The old monetary system of the Hindus was perhaps the 
simplest in the world. One coVree-shell, the smallest unit, 
was equal in value to ti^e weight in copper Of one r^^fweed; 
afid a " Handful" of seeds .was.the equivalent of the/a«4 
of copper. iThe pana pjpee thus derived its name from 
" the hand,” and the ^mber of cowree-sheils that can be 
taken up by one hand is, as 1 have frequently tested, about 
8o, as fixed, by the Hindus. Therefore the normal , weight of 
the pand, taking the reii seed at fi;om 175 to 18 grains, was 
from 140 to t44 grains. Afterwards, when coins were “ stamp- 
ed;” the /flwdwas called the copper tangka, or stamped piece, 
a name which still survives in the, modem or double 

fmsa. All the old Hindu copper coins were divisions and 
multiples of tl#/fl«<f according to the following scale 
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N<i. 4 Is dF the da^^jper coins jret hi i ' 

India.* Its |^sent wd|^ 'is iSfS'S gi^Aihs^hut^as a piece ^ 
been broken oS the comer, its full we^ht could . 

not have b^ |e&s thdn a|b is ' the exact ,we|ghi 

of one jtop 4 and a^half, ot ^Jo jrejisn^ each. The j 

earliest imptessioii s»^6uld^^p^ to l^veSseh fhe tree in die 
middle, vrhidh has ^en t^rda^ obliterated l^y the* later - 
stamp of the “nver. With fish®®* loft is a horse, to 
the right an elefibant with hpirais^ 'Irt^ the top the 

cross and halls, which arefotUid bn>ll ^ old cothsof Ujain. 
No. 5- Weight us grains. ' V ' i ' 

No. 6. „ 93 „ 

These two coins are^sp^imens of the three-quArtdr /Wft 4 . 
piece, which weighs hrom {0510.108 grains, and was equal in 
, value to 6o,cowrees. • 

No. 7. Weight 75 grains. * , ; ; > 

No. 8 . ,, 57 «» ■ ' 

These' two are -most probably specimen's of 4 he half pattd 
of from 70 to 7a grUnsi 

No. 9. Weight 13^ grains.. , , 

No. 10. ^ * 

The first of these coins must be a half Kdkini, equal to 
10 cowrees in value, and the second a quarftir Kdkini, equal 
to*5 cowrees,. Specimens of these smaller coins are very 
numerous. 

The punch marks on all the larger coins are limited to a 
few types, such as the Bodhi tree surrounded by a railing; 
an e^^phant with raised trunk ; the pharma-Kihakra, or h<My 
wheel of the Buddhists the Ujjain cross and balls ; and the 
river of fish. < 3 h the small coins the marks are confined to ' 
the sun, and a 'few simple symbols. 

The whole of these puncn*marked coins are without stamp 
of any kind on the reverse. , ‘ \ ' 

Pi&STaucK CtoiNS. ' " * , 

s'" ' . ’ ' 

No. ti. Weight 80 grains, a half The whole of the 
marks on this {»ece appear to me to have been struck by a 
^ngle die, on which thejf were engraved after the fashion of ^ 
the broken die Represented in No. i.. The edge of*the cbn|..s C 
plete die is distinctly seen on the right han^ Thc reveme^ ^ 
IS plain. - - t . * 's 

> There are manjr chiiWiJf (he aWBe at,lhir tnsUnpe, the < 

tion coins ci TaxHa; tniC*{ fhwS seen only one. larger piece, a priinklve caet pa$n 
of TaxHa j which weighs 3o6gr<Ui)5«n^ «•« «<» doulu i«eti4edfw Sfdoirtile Asin^ ' 
sflinejpf iUwrigHhaviiig[1»e«lo*tiniheottt^.^,#' '' . ' " i. , ' 
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No. 12'. Weight 64 grains, a half din this^ piece 

, the bull and otbd' types -have been undoubtedly struck by 
. single die, the right and left ec^es. of the die being quite- 
distinct: .The rev^e is ’mthout statep. • 

N9. 13. Weight 108 gnuns, thick coin, ^ in value three- 
quarters of z-pand. The type sh'uek by a single die repre- 
•sents’a seated female being anointed b}i^two small elephants 
standing on lotus ficvrers. The r^erse has the . cross and 
bails of Ujjain. ... 

No. 14. Wmght ^3 grains, a hsdf panA. The right and 
lower sides of the 4 e^e distinctly, marked. In the middle 
is a man standing with’^liis right hand raised to a level with 
his breast, after the manner of Buddha teaching. On the 
reverse is* the holy' wheel of the Buddhists. 

. iNscRiBEb' C oins. 

No. 15. A large square coin, weighing 171 grains, in value 
one paija and a quarter, ;*or*i 00 cowregs. On the face, in 
large Asoka characters of the earliest type, is the name of 
Dkdma /Vj4w«,*reading. in 'reverse orda: from right to left. 
There are some faint lines like letters following the s, which 
seem to me to r§ad /cyVwo.'thus refering the coin to Ra^a 
Dhdrma Pdla. The reyerse side of the coin is quite plain. 
Whether the inverted order of the letters be due to a mis- 
take of the engraver or to the ordinary arrangement of more 
ancient limes, it is certain that this is one of the oldest 
inscribed coins that has yet been found. The letters are all 
clearly and symmetrically formed in the precise shapes of those 
of the pillar- edicts of Asoka. 

No. r6. Present waght 24 grains, but the unbroken coin 
must have weighed not less than 30 grains, and was therefore a 
kdkini. or quarts piece. On the obVerse there are three 
concentric semi-circles, the outer two being divided into com- 
partments. Above'these is a crescent, and on each side a 
tall cross. Over dll is the name of the city in early charac- 
ters of the Asoka period. I read the name as Erakanye ; but 
the last Tetter is uncertain. On the reverse there is a bbdhi 
tree with* railing, and the Ujjain cross and balls, with a snake 
or undulating line above. , ' 

The concentric , semiTcirc^es di^ded into compartments 
puzzled me at 6rst. I, 'have since found out what appears to 
me to be a very plausil^le explanation of the device. It may 
be intended for a representi^iott of the cijty of Eran itself. 
My attention was drawn to this mode of representing a city 
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the. ttvo curious tattoo (narks, Nos. i8 anri^ 19 of the plate, 
which' are used at the present day as the representations <rf 
, the “City of |hansi » and the « G^te of Delhi’' The- resero- 
blance of these tattoo mari^ fp the oitmcentric circular dev ice 
of the coin is certainly vfery stni^o ; iStul a reference to the 
map of the old city-will show that a^ semi>circle is a*vety 
good representation dt its ground idaua, /enclosed in a bend of 
•the River Bina. ' v^/: * 

No; ^ ■ "" ' ■ ' 

babl] 
the holy 

city inscribed above as ErOkanya, '■ Reverse — ^the cross with,, 
four balls of the Ujjairi coina 4 ^ 

The principal antiquities at Eran are situated in a group 
on the south bank of the Bilia river, just half a mile to the 
west of the town. .Like other temples of the GupU period, 
their alignment » not due north and south, but 14* to the 
•west of north. Th^ are placed in j||single line from north to 
south, and all of them face towards the east at an angle of 
76*, or 14* to the north of feast. In my account of the 
Gupta Temple at Tigowa, I haver suggested that this marked 
variation from fho cardinal points, which averages between 
13 and 14*, may possibly be intended for the measure of one 
nakshatra, or one twenty-seventh part of the whole circle, 
equalto.i3®2o’- 

The most 'remarkable monument is the monolith, 
which was set up in the reign of Budha GupfaW the brothers 
Mdtri Vishnu and Dhatiya Vishnu. It is placed on a pedes- 
tal, 15 feet square, and exactly 75 feet to the east of the • 
general line of the temples. The lower part of the shaft for 
a height of ao feet is a feet loj inches square, above which 
it becomes octagonal for a furtW height of 8 feet to the 
bottom of the capital. The lower portion of the capital is 
formed of a reeded bell, 3 feet 6 inches in height and 3 feet 
in diameter, above which is an abacus of 1 foot 6 inches, 
surmounted by a square block of 3 feet in bright. The lower 
half of this is plain, but the upper half presents two lions on 
each face sitting back to back, after the fashion of\nost of 
the Gupta capit^ of Central India. 

The total bright up to this point utjS feet- On the top 
stands a two-artnfed male figure abc^ 5 feet high, with a' 
.radiated halo round fhehead. The figUre is a double one,' " 
that is, it has two faces and no t»;|k. One of the faces looks 
towards the temples on the west; the other towards .the towitr 
on the east. The toial.hright ql the ^flaf is 43 fek. 
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A fe«r f^ the ^^tb, and feick^ the tempted, there - 
• is an jiitecription. of nine lines, of which some small pmtidn 
on each ^i^e hSia Wh Wmrn awa^^ as Plrcl^aor Hall has ob- ' 
served, by the whi^td^isf hwcolic tow^.V Ifhe c<w^ text . 
with an msproi^.trai^tion'jhas dt^lis^d by Professor 
Hall,* whose from .t^ 13th day of 

Ash&dh^ as re^d>yi[^Os Prins^^tDl^ i:||.tfa, seems to he 
perfectly figures as well ' 

as in words; aad is tne.warffd^y Js' a^ it offers a 

ready means ol testing the ;(^n:)Ba^ess td any proposed 
starting point of ^e l^pt<|.eir^ 

V The following is P^c^^pr fiHl's translation of this im- 
portant inscription ' , . 

“ Triumpluuit is the fo«it-ildmed^rfBh^»'"^nmipresent,— of whom 
the broad i^atets of die fpar seas sMtihe couitii ; cause of the continu- 
ance, origin^ 'd«^s|nK!tfain'j a(i^.tltt '![i]^, of the .udlverse, whiMe ens^ 
is Garuda. '■ >' ■ - • ■ 

** In the’year one hundre d^ d sixty-five, on the twelfth day of the 
light fotini^, the mootlr^lbhhdba, onsthe day of the preceptor 
of the Gods, Sam (vat) l$5,* and when Bu^Ria Gupta,— ruling with 
the genius of regents ol'the quarters over the' interval, chosen land of 
the Gods, between the K&lhioi and the Narmada, possessing through- 
out the worl4| the lusl^ of the mighty Rudra, ^ a moon of excellent 
^ rays,— was king : on'&at lunar day spddfied, wiffa the year, month, and 
week,— day afore^d' the great-g^ndstm of Indravishpu, a Brah- 

man saint of the illustrious, Maitriyamya monarchs who took delight 
in his duties, celebrated Solemn sacrifices, and was well read in ^ 
scriptures ; granj^n of Variina Vishpu, who imitated the excellencies 
of his father; of Harivishnu, ,who Wss the counteipart of his 
sire and derived prosperity to his race,— the great king, Mitrivishiju, 
a most devout worshipper of Blugayat, who by the will of the Or- 
dsuner acquired, like»aS a maiden rometimes elects her husband, the 
splendour of royal^ ; of fame recognized as far as the four oceans ; of 
unimperfert wealth; Victorious in mapy a battle over his enemies : 

' and also by his younger bihriier, -Dhaiiya'VirfiOn, who does him obei- 
sance, and is revered b^use of* his fovout; wi^ puipose to advance 
the mmrit of their mother and fath^,,tlns memorial monument to the' 
divine Janftrdana, slayer of the dOmmiS, was erected. . 

" May happinOss attmid the 'hihe, the Bihhmans, the Magnates, 
and all the subjects. The «id.’* ^ \ ’ 

Amongst the temples the nicwt rmnarkaMe is that dedi- 
cated to .the Varhha,Avitdta,..or ^oar . Incarnation of Vishnu, 
marked A in tlie pihh;^^Thi9'wal.<ir^ted by Qhanya Vishnu, 

> Bengal Asiatic Sod%fs ^ 

* Here I have sub^tuti^ Wig Sada t6s^*Iof the words "chosen 

band of the Gods/' which are thetxilPaUon of the figured date, read as Samswi'o- 
WiM. Professor Hall hitnsetf wfius the iiisl to $uspect that these unusual symbols 
formed a figured date. ^ 
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ytmg^ rf ifeB. lirtJ b>roth«^^» #lio bkS only a sfcWt ,ti»e 
before erei^ the piflBr whicK hAa jn^heen defticH)^ >^e 
enshttned d£atti« ol Wni^08^{» being 13 10 

inches long bt S feet if And*i 1 feet s inches hi 

height The n«icn{SiGn the Boar w 9 t H 

noticed ptfesenfly. Ihe ndftdei^Bieife^ pirt of the tfempfe 
hastailen dowhi j bdt the.ld^f, irtffl standing, and 

the two pillars of the poi^ to their 

original poi^tionA dk1a<^tt reconstruct 

the temple as a single 'reoiri dt ssiidtui^^ 3I feet long by . 
15 feet 6 inches Iwoad inside, t^h A^^ihtico m frtmt 9 feet 
broad, the two pillars shich afe new WKig on the ground^. 
As the walls are af feet thick, "the Otthade dimensions must 
have been 42} feet ih fengtb by feet in breadth. There 
is no trace of any rtbf ; but ^ existing wadis, as Well as the 
possession of a pd^o« sei^ Id metn pohib konblusively tp a 
roofed sanctuary, And hot £0 an bpeii' shrine. Tlfe two fnUars 
are remarkatty fine sgqjjfiensbf jHfedu decorative art. ^ch 
pillar is 10 feet in heij^^ncluding the bake of .1 foot t5 inches, 
but excluding the capital, of Widen no trace could be found. 
The base is a feet 4 inches square and the shaft i foot y| 
inches. The middle of the shaft, ik divided into sixteen faces j 
but the top and bottom, are square with the usual fiowercases 
and. corner tummvers. The ornamentadoh is, perhaps, too 
elaborate ; but several parts of it are very rich aiw beautiful.* 
At a distance of 33^ feet to the front, there is a fliat stone, 
marked M in the map, 6 feet * 3f feet, let hito the ground, 
which bears a short but unreadable inscription in letters one 
foot high. IHfreen feet further to the east there is a single 
lofty pillar still Standing fopo^tion, which, with its felfow, once ^ 
carried the beams of a Torui, or ornamental gateway. The ^ 
pillar is t f fm a indies in height to. toe bottom of the capital, 
of which, a broad flat member for toe reception of figures still 
remains in positioh. This jpifiar is marked G in ihe plan, and 
id well shown in the left Band of the accompmiytng view.*"’ 
The base, which is a feet 10 inches in hdght, is an octa^n 
of 4 feet diameter vrith 4 long «des and 4 short ^d^. The . 
mouldings are bold and effective, but sore quite plain. Ifre. 
.lower part of thB shaft is octagonal for feet, tnen jrixteekl, 
dded for 5 fe^ a inchek. At^e th»^ a projectuig hondvdC'; 
ornament with a pUfri.ck'Cular dtom of ,d feet 8 todlie8.ir.; T.'> 
s^ched in vaiti* to portions ol toe l^iran beamq, whlc^^^ 

* * Ssee Plate XXVIl, wImiv.I taglfeatonto tf 

> See dates XXV and XX VL , . , 
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probably removed tong ago for buildii^ purposes. I founcT 
•however, a broken statue, which I believe musit have fOTmed 
part of* the capital of one of the pllSirs. It represents a 
female standing on oneiteg and leaning outwards, with her 
arm passed round a tree tor support. The statue has no back, 
but psesents two front views of the same^emale. There is a 
tenon at the top for insertion into the soffit or lower face of 
the upper Toran beam. In the accom]^hying plate’ I have 
given sketches of the two fronts of dus figure, with the base 
and some portion of the shaft of the Toran pillar. In front 
of each of these Toran pillars there is an oblong pedestal for 
the reception of a lion., 1 dug up a piece of one lion close to 
the southern pedestal, and th# second Jion, much broken, was 
found lying between the Budba Gupta pillar and the temples. 
In the accompanying view* of the ruins it will be seen standing 
upright to the right of the pillar, and in front of the Narsinh 
Temple.’ 

Across the chest of the Boar tj^re is an inscription of 
eight lines, which recmrds its erectiOT in the first year of the 
retgn of the great King ToramAna. The text of the valuable 
record'has been revised by Professor Hall, whose translation 
1 will now add in full, as it is too important to be abbre- 
viated : — * 

** Triumphant is the God who, in the likeness of a Boar, lifted up 
the earth ; who, by blows of his hard snout, tossed the mountains aloft ; 
the upholding pillar of that vast mansion, the threefold world. 

** In the first year that the auspicious ToramAiia, sovereign of great 
kings, of extended fame and wide-spread effulgence, is governing the 
earth ; on the tenth day of Pb&lguna ; even so, in the year and month 
and on the day of his reign before mentioned, during the first watch 
of the said lunar day as circumstantiated of the great grandson of 
Indra Vishnu,— a Br&hman saint, of the illustrious Maitr&yaniya mon- 
archs, who took delight in his duties, celebrated solemn sacrifices, 
and well read in the scriptures ; grandson of Varuna Vishiju, who 
imitated the excellencies of his father; son of Hari Vishnu, who was 
• the counteipart of his sire, and derived prosperity to his race, that 
is to say, of the great king M&trivisfanu, who was departed to clysium 
a most devout worshipper of Bhagavat, who, by the will of the Or- 
dainer, acquired, like as a maiden sometimes elects her husband, the 
splendour of royalty ; of fame recognized as far as the four oceans ; of 
unimperfect wealth ; victorious in many a battle over his enemies,— 
the younger brother, Dhanyavishnu, who did him due obeisance, and 
was revered because of his ; whose righteous deeds have been 

' See Plate XXVin. ^ 

, / Sec Plate XXV I, from a phdfograph by Major Waterhouse. 

* Bengal Astatic Society’s Journal XXa^ p. 2i, 
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notably unintermitted ;>-'With |^urp(ise to advance the merit of his 
iKother and father, in his dominions, in this town of Eraiaitta, has « 
caused this snbstantial temfde of the adorable N&r&yana, in* form a 
boar, affectionately attached to the world, to be constrm-ted. 

May happincKi attend the kine, the BrMimans, the magnates, and 
all the subjects. The end/*^ 

Close bv the Bci>^ temple there are two rat.sed terraces, 
one marked H to the south, which b 13 fiset squart', and the 
other marked F to the north-east^X^hicn is 13^ feet long by 
9j; broad. F^h of these would appear to be the remains of 
a temple, which is now utterly gone. 

Immediately to the north of the great Boar there is a 
second temple, marked' B in the plan and view, which still 
contains a colo.ssal figure of Vishnu, 13 feet 2 inches in 
height. The temple is oblong, with a small portico in front, 
its outside dimensions being 32! feet by 13^^ feet; and its 
interior 18 feet by 6 feet. The poi^ico was supported on two 
richly 'decorated pillars, 13 feet in height, including the bracktd 
capitals. These are still standing, as well as their pilasters . 
behind i but the whole of the walls have fallen down, leaving 
th<‘ statue exposed, as will ‘be seen in the accomjMtnying 
view'.' This is the more unfortunate, as the doorway of the 
temple was lavishly decorated, and its large stones arc now 
half inaccessible under the ponderous masses of the falkm 
flat roof. In the middle of the lintel there is a figure of 
Vishnu on Garud, which declares the dedication of the temple 
to that god. A horiiontal beam, apparently part of the 
entrance frieze, is divided by trees into several panels present- 
ing .various curious scenes. One of these is ihc burning of 
a corpse which is laid out on a pile of faggots. A second 
represents three women, two men, and a child, standing up to 
their hips in water. The jambs of the door have three dis- 
tinct lines of mouldings rising above the two groups of the 
Ganges and jumna, wmich are here placed at the bottom. 
The inner line begins with a N 4 ga whose snaky tail covers 
the whole height with its intricate convolutions. The middle 
line consists of flowers only, and the outer line of leaves set 
obliquely. • 

The roof of the Vishnu temple was flat, of the same style 
as that of the Tigowa temple describedrin a previous volume, 
and that of the S^nchi temple in the present volume^ 
however, much inore massive, viang 3 feet 3 inches 1wbve 
the capitals of fhe portico pillais. it had al^ another fine 

ks 


t See Plates XXV and XXVL 
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of moulding' in t%t nudwiijt between tbe astrhUravee 
, of the pillars and Ae roofing slaUb. TWa middle course wats 
furthef ornamented R^b a line of basset {tkeed close toge-^ 
ther ; but many of tbem had never been'fiiu.sbed, and several 
of them are stiff' id the ro^h state of square h^cks. A large 
pilasf^er capital which I . dug up outSHde-the wall Imd an aba- 
cus 3 feet 3I' kie^s , broad surmounted xiy two fions seated 
back to.b«tck with a tree (unfinisbed) between them.’ That 
this capital belonged to l|||e temple, { ain not able to say 
positively, but it was fmmd immediat^p under the walls, and 
Its dimensions are exactly double idte^&uneter' of the pillars 
of the portico, which ^ the very proportion observed in the 
Tigowa and Sdnchi acamples, an well as in the Narsinh 
temple at Eran. itself. But the portico pillars are now crown- 
ed by bracket capitals a later^ date, and the pillars them- 

selves appear to roe to be albo ol latW' date than the early 
Gupta period. Purine excavations a fragment of a true 
Gupta piUar- was found near the pilaster capital, i conclude, 

, therefore, that die orig^al pd^co H the temple was de- 
signed in the early Gupta si^le, and, that havti^ been left 
unftniaihcd, k- was subsequendy completed in a kt^ style 
wkh bracket capkala . In favour of tbk suggestion, I may 
meaticm that the extreme hr^dth of the present bracket capi- 
tals is exactly tbe same as tlmt of the early Gupta capitals, 
and that the former mi^t readily have been altered to the 
more modem form. In fact, the oidy alteration ta the plan of 
the black of these two capkak is that the eqily one is a per- 
fect square, while the later one is formed by dividing the old 
square into sixteen small squares, and catting out the ^our 
comer divisions. ^ 

I have supposed above that die Ckpta portico, as well as 
the body of tm building, was kft unfiiusned ; but it is not im- 
pMX)bahle tlut it may Imve fajlka down, and have been after- 
wards re-built as we now see. it. The chm^e in the position 
of the figures of the Jumna and Ganges, from the top to the 
bottom of the doorjambs, cmstah)]^ denotes a later period; 
and 1 feel satisfied that this Vishnu temf^, as we now see 
it, is roore»modera by at let^t two or three centuries than the 
^ar temple already descnhed) andtl» Narsinh temple which 
will be described shoflkfy. 

The enshrined statoe has. four asnm, irith one of the left 
hand# resting on the ' hip. T ilearched in vain for some in- 
scription that woidd |^ve a clue to. the date of the temple, 

>SwPl«i«XX13(. 
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imt I found onfy the name ol Hi in charactefs of the 

5W1 Of 6th century. I read the name as 

A few feet to t^a iH^h ed the Vishnu templ^ fm here is 
a small double tem]^ mth two. separate doorways tiding to 
two distinct shnoi^, which T hmm mwked* C and D in the 
plan of the rams. ' As the trail between th^ two 

shrines is exactfy tA the line td.the Bodha Gupta pillar, I 
mfer that this double temple ynta^i^t at the same time, and 
that it formed |«ft of a ^ufHp^ bmldinga dedicated to 
Vishnu. Just sa feet m front of tmn;des, and exactly on 
the line leading towards the pilkr, there is a long flat stone 
let into the ground, which recals the dmilar stone in hront of 
the Xoran ol the Varftha temple. Jt 1$ pomnble, therefore, 
that there may once have been a Toran attached to this Httle. 
double temple, althcmgh no traces oi one aret now to be seen. 

The two cells of this temple are each id feet long by 7 
feet wide. The pedeataW of the enshrined statues still remain 
in situ\ but nearly . aU the stoim of the walls have been re< 
moved. 1 found a small figure M lakshmlwfth four arms in 
C, and a small figure of the V&man Avatfh*, 01^ Dwarf Inear> 
nation of Vishnu, in firont of .D» It seems nearly certain, 
therefore, that both shrines were origioaliy occupied by sta* 
tues of Vishnu under diSeremt fmnts. 

inside the tovm^ in the house «f a Brdhman near the 
Ganes Mandar, there 1$. a figure of Vishnu with a boar’s head, 
6 feet in height and a feet 7 inches broad. This statue was 
brought from t^ mine near the pittair of Budha Gupta with* 
in the memory cl the Brkhmaa who now possesses it. He 
status that he was about five years old when it was remwed, 
and that he is now 60 (in 1 think ii*probable that it 

once occupied one of the^bvo temples marked C and D in 
the plan. In the latter there stifl. remains in stfu the pedes* 
tal ol a latge statue, with a socket for the reception of the 
statue. I befieve, tifierefore, that this was most probably the 
shrine of the boar*h(^ded stame* 

The statue is of the ocdinsay type, it has the square 
nose and ^ya^t mouth of the gyeat boar. He is lifting 
prithvi (the earth) bom the ocean % the left arm. • His left 
leg is raised, and his left hand r^ts on the knee, while the 
right is placed on his hip. On the fiat (surface bmeath the 
left foot, there is the tc^wtng short mscription in twi^|mes 
of Gupta character# >*— ^ "W- / 

Varaha-d«ttasv9t \ * • wv .. 
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from which I conclude that the statue was the joint ^ft of 
Maheswara*datta and Var&ha-datta. H, as I suppose, it wjfs 
origina{|||||enshrined in the temple marlu|] D in the plan, 1 
think trat it must be referrea to the retgii of Budha Gupta 
as the pair of temples C and D axe', as I nave already point- 
ed out, clearly connected with the Budha Gupta pillar. Six 
feet to the north of the double'temple tftere is another Gupta 
temple dedicated to Vishnu in the form of the Narasinha 
Avat&ra, or Lion-headed Jpcarnation. Some portion of the 
front of this temple is stilnstanding, and by excavation and 
clearing I was able to recover several of the missing parts, 
including the pillars of the portico. The enshrined figure 
of Narasinha is broken off above the ankles, the feet stjll re- 
maining tn situ on the pedestal, and the body with* the lion’s 
head lying outside the back wall, just as it was knocked down 
by the falling roof. There is no inscription, but on the under 
side of the ceiling-slab I found the name of Aindrami Chan- 
dra, engraved in well-formed early Gupta characters. The 
temple itself must, therefdre,*belong to the same period — a 
conclusion which is fully borne out by the style of the portico 
pillars, which is similar to that of the undoubted Gupta tem- 
ples at Udayagiri. . 

The Narsinh temple consists of a single room 1 2^ feet in 
length by 8f feet in breadth, with a portico in front supported 
on four pillars. The middle intercoluraniation, like that of 
the Gupta temples at Tigowa and S^chi, is greater than that 
of the other two, being 4^ feet in the centre^ against 3^ feet 
at the sides. The pillars themselves are no longer standing, 
but their positions are clearly defined by chisel marks on» the 
surface of the plinth. They m;&.of the pure Gupta type, 
with a large square abacus, of twice the breadth of the shaft, 
surmounted by two lions sitting back to back with a tree be- 
tween. The lower part of the shaft is plain, but the upper 
half is highly decorated. The old bell capital of the Asoka 
period has now been considerably altered by bands of orna- 
ment, and the addition of foliated tum-overs. In later times 
these tum-overs were greatly increased in size, wlyle the body 
of the bull was Jessened until it resembled a water-vessel or 
kdmbhd, which eventually ^ecame its well-known designation. 
This curious change from the old bell capital of Asoka to the 
watei-vessel of the mediaeval temples is very clearly traceable 
in thfc different examples of the Gupta period. The pilasters 
of the doorway jwere of the same pattern as the pillars of the. 
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portico, and the whole was a highly-decorated specimen of 
tfte early Gupta style of architecture/ ^ 

The enshrined figure of the Narsinh Avat&r was feet in 
height. The roof was flat as usual,, the chamber being co- 
vered by two slabs, each 13 feet 8 incht&s long by 7 feet 
6 inches broad and 1 foot thick. These two slabs had sUje;htIy 
raised edges, and the junction was covered by a single narrow 
* slab running the whole length. . 

There are traces of other btul^gs close hy, more espe- 
cially to the east and north-east ol the Budha Gupta pillar, as 
well as to the south of the temple of the great boar. A short 
distance to the west of this temple I found a large squared 
stone with a long inscription of Samudra Gupta engraved on 
the face of it. It is written in verse, and the stanzas are 
numbered by figures. We thus learn that the .whole of the 
first verse, and one-half of the second verse are lost, besides 
all that followed the middle of the eighth verse. The figures 
for 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are all in good preservation, and are 
similar to those on the Gupta coins. Some .single letters 
and portions of lettej-s have also been lost by the barbarous 
custom of this people in whetting their tools on the edges of 
the stone. To lyhat building this inscription belonged it is 
now impossible to say ; but if it was attached to any of the 
existing ruins, the most probable would be the old temple of 
the colossal '^shnu, with its massive capitals and mouldings, 
which were discarded at a later date for pillars of a more 
highly ornamented style. 

At a short distant^ to the south of the principal gate of 
the lowm, there is a high mound named Ddnd Bir, on which 
there is a large lingam, 8 feet in height, and several Sati 
monuments. The oldest of these is dated in Samvat 1361, 
or A. D. 1304. At a quarter of a mile further to the south- 
east, at the end of the same long mound overloolung the 
river Bina, and half way between the town and the village of 
Palechpur, there is another lingam which has apparently 
been manufactured out of a broken pctagonal pillar, i foot 
6 inches in diameter. The top of the stone has been rounded, 
and the upper part of the pillar, 2^ feet in height, i§ worship- 
ped as a lingam. But immediately below this portion, and 
completely concealed by the argha^ there is an old inscription 
of seven hnes dated in Samvat 191. Judging from the char- 
acters, I would refer the date to the Gupta era. Parts of the 
inscription are difficult to read ; but in addition to the written 

* See nalc XNX lor a sketch of one of the pittanf. 
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suid figured date I can. make out tlie pames o{ M&dhava and 
^ Bh&nu-Gupta. ✓ 

There are several inscribed Sari mcmuinents about Eran, 
as* well as in the large village of Mobikso on the opposite bank 
of the Blna river. * One of the former was set up in the reign 
of “Sri SuUt&n Mahmud Khilchi bf Mandugar-ddrg and 
Charideri.” A second is dated in Safitvat 1831 and Sake 
169s, in the year Krodki; or A. D, 17^, during the rule of 
Pandit Balwant Rau Govia^ and B^&ji Tuka Deva. In this 
inscription the name of the place ip written Yeran. At Mo- 
hAso a Sati slab, dated in Samvat 1691 and Sake 1556 (or 
A. D. 1634), during the re^n of “ Sri Patisdhi SAhi JahAn,” 
the Parganah MohAso of Sirkar Chauderi, is stated to be the 
y^ir of Sabdal KhAki. 1 have failed to identify this person, 
but he would appear to have been a noble of some conse* 
quence at the coinl' cd Shah JahAn. 

DUDAHl 

The pretty village of Dndahi is situated on a ridge to the 
north of the KAm SAgar, a large lake which stretches east- 
ward for nearly a mile to the foot of the Dungria hill, with a 
uniform breadth of nearly half a mile. The lake is an artifi- 
cial sheet of water formed by a massive embankment thrown 
across the Mugha Nala. A square well below the ^ernbank- 
ment in which the water gushes upwards is called CAoa, or 
“the spring,” A few years ag^o Dudahi contained only 40 
houses, but the clearance of broad ro^s through the jungle 
to BAla Behat, KhimlAsa, and Khurai, on the south-east, *and 
to Lalitpur on the north-east, has given the people so many' 
easily accessible markets for the disposal of their produce 
that many of the old inhabitants who.l^d emigrated are now 
returning to their homes. It was once a large and important 
town, the capital of the southern half of the present Lalitpur 
district. According to the traditions of the people, the district 
was anciently divided into two . chiefships by a line running 
nearly due east and west through Lalitppr, where a stone is still 
shown as one of the priginal boundaiy-pwars. The two dis- 
tricts were called /fitras^n^d Dumki, after the places 
where the chiefs lived. . In confirmation , of this ancient divi- 
sion of* the country, the people refer to the names of the two 
different descriptions of rent, which are still called Haraspuri 
and Dudahi. Haraspur is 15 miles to the north of Lalitpur, 
and Dudahi is 18 miles to the south of it. * 
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That Oudalu oste^ a place of some imporumce is 
pNved by the ectent of its n^ns^ which cover both b^fcs ^ 
the lake. 1 $ is also d^ri^d % Abu Rihiiu as a large tQwn 
(une grande viSh) 35 parasaags mnn Mathura and is from 
Bhilsa.' ^ 

The most psKMuinent i^ap of ruins is on the ridge to 
the east of the present vUlage. In the Gagetteer tf the 
• N.ortk-Westem Prtmnces (art. l^litpur), these tempms are 
ascribed to the “ancient Oonds,*^ although the people are 
unanimous in referring them to Raja Jalandhar Chandel. But 
as all the inscriptions refer to the grandson of the Raja 
Yasovarrama Chandel, it seems not impossible that the name 
of Jalandhar may be only a corruption of Jaso^rm. The 
statement that the temples were built the “ancient Conds" 
is clearly wrong. It seems probable,, however, that they may 
have got possession of some part of this district for a short 
time, as the Bard Chand makes the two Baniiiphar heroes, 
Alha and Udal, say in their address to the Bard of Kanauj ; — 
“By us were the Go^s expelled, and their strongholds, 
Deogarh and Chandbftri, added to his, sway,“ Here they are 
speaking of their own exploits during the reign of ParmSl, or 
Param 4 rddi Deya, between A. D. np7i and fi$3. Deogarb 
must be the great fort on the right or east bank of the Betwa, 
and Qh^dbari I take to be Chanderi on the opposite bank, 
some 30 miles dist^. Now Geopirh was^ certainly in the 
possession of Kirtti Vairmma, as I round an inscription carved 
on the rock which describes the building of the fort fay bis 
minister in S, 1 154, or AvD. 1097. The inscriptions of Yaso-' 
varnuna’s grandson Devalabdha, who was the contemporary 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, show that the neighbouring town of 
Dudahi was held by the Chandels in A- G. lozo to ia|o. . If, 
therefore, the Goods got possession of this district, it must 
have been after the death of Kirtti Varmma, or some time 
later than A. D. 1 100. According to Chand, it was Parm^ 
himself who was diefeated by the Gonds. In reply to his 
master PrithirAji regarding the. banishment from Mahoba of 
Alha and Udal, the sons of JasrAi, Chand says, “ JasrAj was 
the leader of the ar^es of. Mahoba when his sovereign was 
defeated aiyl put to fright by the wild race Gonds. las* 
rAj repulsed the foe, captured Garha, their ciq^utal, and laid, 
his head at bis sovereign's feet" The tneniion of Gari^ 
as the capital of the Gonds In the beginning <rf the r<^ ^ 
.ParmAl Chandel, A. D, 1179-80, is sufrtcient to this 

' Reinattd : Vra^fments Arabcs tOjfy . ‘ . 
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passage as spurious'; for we have inscriptions of Jaya Sinha 
Kulachuri dated in the Chedi Samvat 936 and 928, or A. 43 . 
1 175-I177, and of his son Vijaya Sinha^ dated in S. 932, or 
A. D. 1181, when Te^yar, or Tripuri, only a few miles from 
Garha, was still their capital. The subsequent mention of the 
capture of territory from the B^hels i| equally fatal to the 
genuineness of this part of Chand's - poem, as the power of 
the Blighels dates only from A. D. 1 185. It seems probable, 
therefore, that both passages are interpolations of a later date, . 
unless we Suppose that this part of Chand’s poem was not 
written until A. D. 1200 or later, when the BSghels claim to 
have possessed Rewa, and when the Gonds may have expell- 
ed the Haihayas from Tripura. The Kulachuri Haihayas of 
Chedi had already been opposed to Madana Varmma Chan- 
del, and after his death they probably seized the forts of 
Deogarh and Ch 4 ndb 4 ri, from which they were ejected by 
Jasrij Ban&phar. But whether the Gonds obtained posses- 
sion of the district or not, it is quite certain that the temples 
were not built by them, as all the ejflsting inscriptions refer 
to the Chandels, and most of them to Devalabdha, the grand- 
son of “ Yasovarmma Chandel,” who is thus specially desig- 
nated by his tribal name. 

The principal group of ruins consists of two temples with 
spires, called by the people Sarahi marhiya, or “ t'all^tem- 
ples,” a small V'arAha shrine with a figure of a boa^ under a 
four-pillared canopy, a small lingam temple, and a second 
lingam shrine close to the temple of Brahm&. There is a 
second boar statue on the bank of the lake, and a small one 
near the VarahA temple, which is called the Baccha, or the 
“ Little Pig.” There are also the remains of two Jain tem- 
ples, one of which contains a stark-naked standing figure 
1 2 feet high, and the other a squatted figure 5 feet across 
the knees, with a naked figure standing on each side. 

, The largest temple, which I will call A, from the entire 
absence of any large figures, or other distinguishing features 
by which it might be named, is built on a very peculiar plan, 
of which I do not remember to have ever seen another 
example.* In form it is a cross, with two long limbs and two 
short limbs meeting in the middle. The central portion con- 
sists of two rooms wth a doorway between them, so that 
there is no back wall against which a statue could be placed. 
The ^hole of the outer casing of the spire has fallen down, 
the lintels of the doors have been removed, and there is no . 
trace of any pedestal for the reception of a statue. At first 
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I was inclined to look upon it as a Jain temple which had 
oitee possessed a platfonn running round the walls of the two ^ 
rooms for the enshrinement of the statues of the 24 Titthan- 
karas, but the subsequent discovery of two subordinate 
figures of the Var&ha Incariiation and Gane$a in small niches, 
and apparently undisturbed, led me to suppose that it might 
have been a Brahmanical temple dedicated cither to Vishnu 
or to Siva ; but when I saw the complete defacement of all 
the interior of the building, where every figured stone had 
been purposely destroyed or removed, I came to the conclu- 
sion that it must have been a Jain temple which had been 
wantonly wrecked 'by hostile Brahmans. If the destruction 
had been due to Muhammadan bigotry, the other temples 
would assuredly have been treated after the same barbarous 
fashion ; but there all the carvings and figures still remain 
in excellent preservation amongst the ruins of the fallen 
walls. ^ ‘ . 

This Jain temple consists of the two rooms alrca^ men- 
tioned, each of which Bpens into a pillared hall. The two 
halls arc connected by a narrow passage running along each 
side of the two central rooms. ' In front of each hall there is a 
large pillared porch, and a smaller one in the middle of each 
of the side passages. The building is, therefore, perfectly 
symmetrical, the two longer ends to the east and west being 
exactly alike, as well as the two side projections. By this 
arrangement the great spire rises exactly over the middle of 
the building, which to my eye is much more pleasing than the 
usual plan of placing the highest spire at one end of the 
temple. The extreme dimensions of the building are 52 feet 
long by 37 feet broad, wth a height somewhat greater than 
the length. The joint length of the two centre rooms is 19 
feet, and the breadth of the main body of the building, inclu- 
ding the two side passages and their outer walls, is also 19 
feet, so. that the spire rises from a central square of 15 feet.' t 

The second temjde is one ,of the raJre examples of a 
shrine dedicated to Brahmft. ft is built on one of the com- 
mon plans of a' Hindu temple, with a small entrance poren, 
a large hall of assembly, 25 feet square, supported on four, 
pillars, and a dark sanctum reached through a small vesti- 
bule. Altogether it is only 42^ feet long by 25 feet broad ; 
but, though comparatively small, it is <Jne of the most richly 
decorated temples that I have seen. Every architrave is 
deeply carved on its under side in a variety of patt^S, all in 

' See Plate XXXI for a plan of lbi?» curious temple. 
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the style of the besnitifui honey-ocmibed desi|pis of the ceil- 
ings,* The four central pillars of the haU are singuldflv 
graceful in their proporticms, and unusually lofty for the small 
size of the temple, hetng 9 feet 6 inches in height to the 
base of the bradnst capital. 

Qver the centre of the sanctum doQtWa^ there is a three- 
headed figure of the bearded BtidiinE with his goose, sup- 
ported by the Navagraha, or nine plmiets, fdur on one side and ‘ 
five on the other. The central^ position of the figure places 
the dedication of the temple to BrahtnE beyond dispute. But 
there is further evidence in one of the pilgnm’s records, which 
records the writer’s adoration paid to Cmtur-niukha and his 
wife Savitri, and ends with the word? Brahmasddd-prana- 
matt.* All the roofs of the temple have feillen down, but the 
greater part of the walls and ail the pillars are still standing. 

As all the inscriptions now existing at Diidahi are in this 
temple, it will be best to notice them at once,, more particu- 
larly as they serve to fix the date bi the building. The 
earlier ones are engraved in Kutila 'characters of the loth 
century ; the others are in a ruder character of a somewhat 
later date : — ►* 

No. h—Mahardjddkiraja Sri Yaso 

Vamtma naptrah Sri Krishnapasuta 
Matri Sri Asarin/d udarodhhava 
Chandelldmvfnya Sri Devalahdkiyam 
Sarwa Kirttinamidam. 

No. 2 is the same as No. i, with the exception that the 
tribal name of Chandelldnwayam is placed at the begiraiing 
of the first line, and Kirtti is jplaced before Sarwa in the 
last line. 

No. 3 is arranged in short fines ' like No. s, to suit the 
narrow Jace of the polygonal pillar on which it is engraved. 

^It agrees generally wth No. a but with several important 
variations V — » 

Mahafajddhi. 
raja Sri Yaso 
Vahnma napidSri. 

Krishnapasutend 
Mdtri Sri Asa.- 
rwa..udar9dhhavwa. 

Chandelldnwayett^. 

’ See Rate XXXI for plan of temple and sketch of architrave ornament. 

* See Plate XXXll, No. 7 inscription. 

I * See Palate XXXII, Nos. t tod mscriptieits* ' 
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An* Dewl*bdhi, — 

\ — Ktfw KirtH nami^ 

~K)am sarwA K&ritam. • 

No. 4 omits the ^me of the^ grandfather, Raja Ya$o. 
varmma, but the remaining pc^ton ts the satne as in No. 2 : — 

Sri Ki^shnapasuta Mdtri Sri A . — ^ 

•<-rsarwa Ud«rodbh«va Chendelldnvta Sri 
Sri Devalabdkek Sarwant Kiriti nttmidam. 

No. 5 is confined to a single line, omitting the names of 
both grandfather and father : — • 

Sri Devalabdhik Kiriti namidam. 

No. 6 gives the name of the grandson alone ; — 

Sri Devalabdhi. 

From all these records it would appear that the temple 
was built by DevalabUhi^ the son of Krishna and Asarwd, 
and the grandson of King Yasovarmma Chandei, Now the 
dale of Yasovarmma- is known, as his eldest son Dhanga 
Deva had already suoceeded to the throne before Samvat 
toil, or A.D. 954. ,But this date -must havfe been close to 
the beginning of his reign, as in a second inscription dated m 
Samvat 1055, A.O. 998, he was still reigning ; while in a third, 
dated in the following year, he is stated to have died upwards 
of too years ago. Me was therefore upwards of 50 years 
of age in A.D. 950, while his ylwnger brother Krishna must 
have been about 30 or 40, and his nephew Devalabdhi may 
just have been bom. As this would make Devalabdhi 
years of age in A.D. 1000, the erection of the. temple may i>e 
saftjy fixed at the same date, which was the crowning period 
of Chandei power, when both Dhanga and his son Ganda had 
fought successfully with the Raja of Kanauj. At this veiy 
time, as we learn from Abu Rih^, Dudahi was a very large 
town ; <tnd from the evidence which 1 have already adduced 
to show that it was the chief place of the district, I conclude 
that it was usually entrusted to one of the near relatives of' 
the King. This is supported b)r the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions, which seem to point to Krishna as the governor under 
his brother I^ing Dhanga, and to Devalabdhi as his suc- 
cessor, at first' under his tincle Dhanga and afterw^ds under 
his cousin Raja Ganda Deva. 

The second group of temples lies half a mile to the west 
in the midst of a dense jungle. The whole are known as 
Baniya^ka-Bardt, or the “Baniya’s marriage compaiw,** or 
procession ; and are said to have been built % a Jaini mniya 
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named Depat-kepat. They are all in ruins, and most of the 
^ stones have been carried off ; but the foundations are stffl 
standi^, and many of the statues still remain, but all more 
or less broken. The following are most noteworthy : — 

A. — Temple with Vound pillars and flat roof, apparently dedicated 
to the monkey-god Hanum&n, whose colossal image, 8 feet g inches in 
height, is l3dng close by with the head broken off. . 

B. — Statue of a boar, the Var&ha incarnation of Vishnu. The 
statue is 4 feet 3 inches long and 3 feet 3 inches high. To the left 
is Prithivi, or the earth, and beneath is a N&g& with twisted body. 

/ C.^'is a Jain temple with large square pillars 10 feet in height and 
V foot 5 J inches square, decorated with naked Jain figfures. The cn- 
shrined flgure is a naked colossal statue, with the long arms, common 
to Jain figures, reaching to the knees, and hands slightly turned in- 
wards. Amongst the sculptures are two groups representing a male 
and female with halos round their heads standing under trees. On 
the pedestal is a horseman. 

D. IS a temple dedicated to Vishnu, One of the sculptures of 
a standing figure has a horse on the pedestal. 

' 2 K—CHANDPUR. 

The remains of ChAndpuV are just half vay between Dudahi 
and Deogurh, . being 7 miles to the north-west of the former, 
and upwards- of 6 miles to the east of the latter. The old 
town of Ch4ndpur is completely deserted, there being not 
even a single house now standing ; but over the space of 
half a mile from J&jpur towards the north-east, there are many 
traces of buildings, amongst which are found several groups 
of ruined temples, which, for the sake of convenience, I will 
designate by the letteis A, B, C, D, E. 

A group. — ^These remains are entirely Jain ; but all the 
temples have been ruthlessly destroys, and' the figures 
broken. One colossal naked figure standing at the back of a 
small room is barely visible in tfis darkness, as the only light 
is admitt^ through a low (mening not so high as the knees 
of the statue. Numerous figures are placed against the 
surrounding walls, but they are mostly broken and covered 
with moss. Amongst a few in red stone, which are still clean, 
there is a two-armed female figure carrying a child on her 
left hip, add holding a branch of manges, the wlhole canopied 
by a mangoe-tree. A similar figure, but seated, is inside the 
dark room near the colossus. . 

B group — ^at a short distance to the north of A. The 
whole of these temples are Brahmanical, but all are in ruins. 
Most of them are Vaishnavi. Only one inscription was found 
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on the under side of an architiave with richly carved honey-'^ 
tomb ornament. As it is not dated, h is of a sn^ji value> 
The characters are of the 12th centuiy. 

C group lies beyond B. AU dre Brahmanicat, an<l| even 
more ruinous than the others. ’ 

D group, on the'pmbankment of a wall lake. One tem- 
ple, a very small one, is still partly standipg. 

In the ruins of a second temple of^much larger size, 
thece is a lingam ot Siva inside, with the bull Nandi outside 
under a canopy fronting the entrance, * The bull is 5 
long, 2 feet broad, and 3 feet 10 inches high. The temp|e is 
completely destroyed down to its basement. ’ ^ 

E group lies at the-end of the embankment} ' It consists 
of a , large heap of massive stones, which afe apparently tjie 
remains of several different temples. Amongst the rums 
there *3 still standipg a dedicatory pillar, 14 feet high, with 
an inscription. There is also a rudtll^<formed boar with an 
inscription * on the front of its pedestal. This is fortunately 
dated in Samvat i207,*or A. D. 1 150, so that it also belongs 
to the 1 2th century.- The boar is represented standing on a 
lion’.s or tiger's skin, with his four feet over the’ four paws ot 
the lion.’ Beneath the skin is a N&ga. Tile body of the 
boar is covered as usuhl with horizont^ rows of small humait^ 
figtyes The opening of the inscription, which is in four 
lines, reads as follows 

1. — Aum ! Sain\a. 1 207 jyeshta badi 1 1 Ravo tnah& Pratih&r&nawayc 
,Vachf hhasya gotraye U^ya P&la bhuja. » 

The record contains^nothing of any interest, but is u.sefut 
tor fixing the date of ’the tempre to the middle of the 12th 
century. 

The pillar is a monolith 1 fool 8i inches square at base, 
which a’ 3|f feet changes to an octagon, and at foot 
higher to % hexadekagon, and at 3^ feet above to a circle, 
making a total height of 14 teet. It is called simply Gaja. 
The whole shaft b qdlte plain, the inscription being engraved 
on one of the square faces. It opens as follows: — 

t.—Aum! mnUh Sivdya! Brahtndnde mandajie. 

It appears, therefore^ that this was the dedicatory pillar of 
a second temple, named the Brahmdnda iHandafa, which 
was consecrated to Siva. The inscription itself is of no 
special interest, being chiefly taken up with the praises of the 
builder. The- characters are much more neady cut than 
those of the boar iqscription, but they arc exactly the same 
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.as those of the Chandel tablets of the eleventh* and twelfth 

‘centuri^^ which will therefore be the date of the temple. •* 
# 22 ,~MA 0 ANPUR. 

i - * . ‘ 

The old and thriving village of Madanpur is situated at 
the mOuth of the best and easiest pas*s l^amng from Sdgar to 
the north. The" principal road runs by MAlthon, through the 
Narhat pass, to Lalitpur. In 1858 this pass was occupied 
by. the rebel Raja of Binpur to oppose the advance of* Sir 
Hugh Rose. But the English General wisely chose the easier 
though longer pass of Madanpur, which was held by the 
rebel Raja of Shahpur and the mutineers of the 52nd Bengal 
Infantry, and' this he carried without any difficulty. Madan- 
pur is 24 miles to the south-east of Dudahi, 35 miles to the 
south-south-east of Lalitpur, and 30 miles to the north of 
S&gar. 

On one side of the \Sllage there is a Jain temple with an 
inscription dated in Samvat iao6, or^. D. 1149, which con- 
tains the name of Madanapura. But the most *int cresting 
and valuable inscriptions are preserved id a small open pil- 
lared building, supported on six square shafts^ which is knowm 
by the name* of BAradari. On th^ pillars of this small 
^building there are engraved two short records of the great 
Chauh&n Prince, Pritnvi Raja, which are of singular int#est 
and importance. Each of these consists of only four lines ; 
but they are of supreme historical value, as they record the 
date of Prithvi Rajahs conquest of Ki^g Param&rdi aj>d his* 
country of Jejdkasukti; in l^e Samvat year 1239. The text 
of these two inscriptions is^s follows : — ' 

No. v- * 

^ . * 

1. — Sri Chdhumdua vansye * 

2. — na Pritkvuraja bhu . 

3. — bhuja Param^rdi ndrendra 

4. — sya deseyam mudavd^ate 

No, ih. * ' 

f.^Aum/ arnnovtf/dsya pautreno Sri 

2 — Someswara Suhund ycjaka 

^,-^Sukti-de,soyam PHtkvirajena 
it4. — lunitah, Sam /2J9 

From the first of these recor 4 s, as I understand it, we 
U arn that " joy was introduced into the counjtry of King 
ParainArdi by King Prithvi ^Raja^ of the fortunate race of 

' * See plate XXX, Nos, g and 10. 
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Ch^huniclna.” A pandit, whom I have consulted, wishes to 
dmit the anuswdra and to read desoyam-^^tuittrasyatef wjiich he 
would translate by “was peopled” (?). But as this renderings 
takes tio notice of uda, I prefer «iy own reading. 

. The second inscription gives the date, the name of the 
conquered country, and the genealogy of the conqueror as 
follows : “ The country of '^ejdkamkti was, conquered by 
Wthvi R 4 ja, son of the fortunate Someswara, (and) grandson 
of Amna-raja, in the Samvai year 1339.” • • 

The first point deserving of notice in thc-se two short but 
precious records is the .name of the country , ^ejdkas«kt\^ 
which is clearly the ydfokuti of Abu Rihan, formed by the 
<*oinmon elision of the letter* k, and the change of s to h. 
The moaning of the word is doubtful, but it was certainly the 
name of the country, as it is coupled with dem. I may add 
also that there are still considerable numbers of Jajdmttiya 
Brahmans and Jaj'dhutiya Baniyas in the old country of the 
Chandcls, which I have repeatedly traversed in raa*iy differ- 
ent directions. I would identify Jaj^huti with th«j|districl of 
SiJndraboiis of Ploltjiny, which contaim*d four towns named 
Tomasis, Enipa^thra, Kurapovina, and Nadubandag^r. 
Judging from the relative positions assigned td them by 
Ptolemy, 1 think that the first, which is to the north-east of 
Sandrabatis, may be'Darsanda, the second jMlahoba, the third 
KhajtirAho, and the fourth, which is the inost westerly, Bhan- 
d<ir. The name of Kuraporina appears to correspond very 
fairly with Kharjurapuri^ w’hitrh is the Sanskrit 'form of 
Khajur&ho. , 

'Phe second point worthy of notice is the name hf Arnna 
Raja, the grandfather of Pritlu’i Raja. His name is still pre- 
served in that of the great lake at Ajmer, called Ana Sdgar. 
In my report on Delhi, * I have g^ven the genealogy of 
the later Chauh^n Princes from several different sources, not 
one of which mentions l^rnna R^ija. His name, however, is 
repeatedly mentioned by Tod, and it is given in the list of 
MAk-ji, the bard of the Khichi Cbauh&ns, whosh books I have 
consulted in the original copies in ffie possession of bis son. 
According to him, the last four generations were Visala Deva, 
Anoji, Someswara, and Prithv'i Raja. The same names are 
also given by Tod, who alsp had access to M6k-ji’s bcmkft. 
As this genealogy is confirmed by the pre.sent inscription, my 
respect for the autiHority of Mdk-ji on the history of his oWfl 
tribe has decidedly increased. , 


'\n Swr\^y <jpf Irvifia, i$8. 
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The thirfl point to be noted is the date of the conquest 
•• of Mahoba and the country of the Chandel Kings. In the 
Mahoba Khand of Cband’s the dale’ of the 
Chandel war is giv.en aS Sairflrat 1241, or A.D. 1 184. ®ut in 
these inscriptions it is placed two years^ earlier, in S. 1 239 
The difference is not muchj* but as the true date must have 
been known to Chand, the deviation tends to a general distrust 
in all the dates inserted in his poem. 

A third short inscription on another of tfie pillars \\ould 
seem to show that the present pillared arcade was originally 
only the hall of a temple dedicated to Siva, It reads as 
follows. — 

¥ 

% 

Aum • Chandra-sekhara, Bhawioiya, 

Tiyarnbaka, Tripurantal^, 

Chaksha Vidyaahara Drva, 

Twain nauti pranatah Sada. 

Here^he names of Chandra Sekhara, “ the moon crested,’ 
“ the husband of Bhaw&ni,” Ttyambaka, the 
Ihrec-eyed , ’’ Tripur dntaka , “ the conqueror of (the d< mon) 
Tnpiua," — are all titles ol Siva, who is addnssed by Ins \o- 
laiy, Vidyadbita Deva. Wilson derives the* name t>f Tiy.ini- 
baka from the three letters A. IJ. M. combined in the mysti- 
cal w'ord Aum , but as Amhaka means the “ eye,” Tiyambaka 
ivould seem to be on^ a synonime of the well-known tides ol 
it inetra and trilochana, the common titles of the three-eyed 
Siva 


23— DEOGARH. 

♦ 

The old town of Deogarh is situated at the wcstein end 
of the table-land of the Lalitpur range of hills, immed'iately 
overhanging the river Betwa. The fort of KarnAli rises 
above the plain on the south to a flight of about 300 feet. 
Here the Betwa makes a great sweep to the westward, en- 
closing the prDjpcling headland of Deogarh and its fort on 
three sides. The sitq is'^k singularly picturesque One. To 
the south a long flight of steps leads mom the brow of the 
tort to the waters of the Betwa, which here rush betw’cen the 
rocks with a roar which is heard f 9 X above the overhanging 
chHs The fort itself is mite overgrown with jungle ; but on 
onr side the dreariness or the view is relieved* by the ruins of 
an extensive group of Jain temples. 

The principal temple consists of an open pillared hall or 
.ircade, 42 feet 3 inches square, with six rows of six pillars 
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The central opentng is 8 feet 3 inches between the pil^rs 
Ih the middle of the hall» a platforip raised between tjjie four 
central pillars, with a back wall towards the outside, is covered 
with a large collection of naked Jain figurt^s. The sanciu% 
nhich is a inai^ivo building, 39 feet a inches by 34 feel 3 
inches outside, is rcaahed by a low opening or hole, only 1 
foot 9 inches wide, add the interior is, therefore, very dark, but 
there was sufficient light to show a colossal naked figure. 

In front of the hall, at a dj^tance of 16 feet 7 inches, 
there is a detached portico, ^or canopy, supported on four 
massiv,e pillars, upwards of 2 lFe%t square at b.'W<’. * On one 
of these pillars there is a very valuable and intiTcsting inscrip- 
tion of Raja Bhoju Deva, dated in Samvat 919, and in SAko 
784, th(‘ latter date being expressed in words as well as in 
figures. .Some of the letters are ralluT indistinct, but the 
.gre.xter portion of the inscription is in good order. It con- 
sists of ten lutes, and appears to record fjte erection of the 
portico. • I read k as follows . — ' 

I. — '•'♦njabha injih.1rAj<{hirA.]a pammowara Sri IJHO- 
2 — JA DKVA inahi pitivanl«llunikii.t K.-ityffha vijaya raiyc 
3 •-tat pi.idjtla panrri<un:iha<>.ibda iiialifisAniantA Sri Vi.sni,iu 
4 . — ratna.pa<.hiudrajya makelu Ailithhagin* Sri (Kiaddliy.1 Yat* 
ana » 

5 > — panidhe Sri Kamala I>c\4charya .Si-.hyr* Sri Devene K4r4 
0 — tam ida siambhaxn. Samvat giy Aswayuja .Sukla 
• 7 — paksba rbatur dasyain, Vrili.vsp.iti dine, l’tt.u4 bhadrapa 

Nakslitre, slainbha Sim.4pta Mili Va? A 
y — gagnkeva ('o— ka bharalena idam stamhham ghahla niifi 
)o — Sak4k41abda %ipta ^lyAni chatui 4i.it} Adhtkani, 7 II 4 

• ’ " t, . 

The great^alue of this inscription is that ii'fixes absolutely 
the d.ate of nhoja Deva in A.D. 8^2, and confirms my pre- 
\ ions identification of him with the Bhoja Deva of one of 
my Gwalior inscriptions in Samvat 933,* or A.B. 876, and 
witli the Bhoja Deva mentioned in the Raja Tarangini a.s 
the contemporary of Sankara Varmma in A D. 883 to «i. 
This great king is also the hero of the Pahewa inscription, 
which is dated both’ in words and in.figures in the year 276. 
As he was the ruler of Kanauj, I would refer this date to the 
eca ol Sri f larsha, which dates* from A.D. 607. The true 
date will therefore be 606 -p 276 ss: 882 A.D , which agrees 
exactly with the others. But besides these four records we 
diave a further notice of him in the Benares copper-plate 
. * 

> See Plate XXXI l, No .• 
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ms^iptiott of son Mnhendra PidR in which his 

genealogy is jg^ten; fulyength^as £(^ows : — * 

A, D. Kings. .• 

730 Devasakti • x 
70a Vatsil R&ja .x 
800' N&gatitbata . x 
830 Ramabhai^ X 
860 Bboia Deva 1 . X 

From all these data we^Jeam that Bhoja Deva ruled over 
the whole of northern India,^ £^m the foot of the Kashmir 
hij,Is in the 'Punjab to Bences on the east, and to Dftogarh 
on the south, between Lalitpur and S4gar. The Vatsa Raja 
here mentioned as the great-grandfather of Bhoja is most 
probably the same Prince as the Vsifsa Raja of the NAsik in-' 
scription, who is described as the King or Maru iit the time ' 
of raura RAshtrakuta, who was reigning during the end of the* 
8th century, the inscription of his son Govinda' 4 »eing dated in 
Saka 730, or A.D. 808. , 

The date 6f Bhoja Deva's inscription is Thursday, the 
14th of the wartkig moon of Aswayuja, *in the Samvat year 
910, and Sake 784. This I have verified by calculation as 
failing on Thursday, the loth September, A.D. 862. 

Out^de the river-gate of the fort, at ‘ the head of a flight 
of steps leading down to the Betwa, and near a figure of the 
goddess Devi, there is a short inscription in two lines of Gup(4 
characters, which appears to read as follows : — * 

Nrigha s&varttah. ^ 

■ Bhoksha^a p4d4ndm ajnakar^h. 

On another part of the rock near the river-fate, there is 
a very i^tly engraved inscription of eight- lines of peculiar 
characters,^ each letter having a saucer-shaped head formeij^ 
by a curve under the straight line of the mMra. The in- 
scription was recorded during the reign of the Chandel King 
Kjrki Varmma, in the Samvat^year 1154, and month of 
Chaitra, but on what day is somewhat doubtful. The month 
and day are g^ven as Cl^trah.di n BtdiAan, At first I read 
the name of the week daji as Bavau^ or Sunday, taking dt 
to stand for divasa. VThis ia, howeverj^ an unusual mo*de of 
expression for the Solai* reckoning, and besides, the and day 
of Chaitra in that, year did not fau on either Sunday or Wed- 
nesday, but on Tjnesday. It seems probable, therefore, that* 
the engraver of the inscriptfJS, has dropped su before di, dnd 
that the date should be read as Chaitrab [su] di 2 Budhan, 


Queens, 

Bku^a. ^ 
Stmdari. 

Makisata. 

Appt * ^ 

QiaDdrabh3tt&rik&, 
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which would be Wednesday, i8th March, 1097. T*'® 
ci>uld not have been ImH, as bcidi a fell on a Saturday. * • 
* The inscription was recorded by Vatsa Raja, the ifiinister 
of the Chandel Raja,' Kitlti Varmma, after whom the fort 
appears to have been named Kirtii-giri Diirgga. The mini.*;* 
ter’s father is named M^i^idhara,; but in the Mhau iiusciyption 
the father of Vatsa, the minister of Kirtti Varmma, is called 
Ananta. The only explanation of this difference that occurs 
to' me is the probability that ' ifflhi-dkara^ " the snpnorter of 
the earth," was an honorary title of Anantp, inventea by the 
author of the Mhau inscription. ’ * 

In my account of th'c neifihbourinff ruins of Dudahi, f have 
.shown that the’ district was then in the posse.ssion of the 
grandson of the ChandeVRaja Yasovarma. As this was only 
three generatidhs before Kirtti Varmma, it scimis probable 
that the Qhandels may have continu(‘d in undisturbt'd p(>ss(‘.s. 
sion. But in the prologue to the Prabodha Chandrodaya 
there is a passage which may, perhaps, alludi> to the recovery 
of this outlying portion 8f the Chandel doininions. The litoral 
translation of the passage i-s — and who (CopAla or X'ishnu) 
having subdu<‘d the powerfuT Kama, gave pro.sperity to the 
King Sri Kirtti Varmma.” The Kama hi're mentioned can 
only be the powerful King Kama Deva of Chedi, who wjis 
a contemporary of Kirtti Vaminia. ^The Dco'garh inscription 
reads as follows 

i.~Auin! namah Sivaya! (’handella-vafisa Kumudendu visali 
Kirttih Khyatn v.'vldniva nripa .Sringlumatangi padiholi. 

i. — ^Vidyadliaro narapatili ram.'ilA nicha talo Vi java 

* Bdta nriponvvjwndrali f i j tasiuad dliannuiai>.vra}i .Sri mft 

^.-^Kkirtii Varmma nripo bhavatu Yas)a Kirtti suvAsvj bbiatri 

lokyam saiuthatAinagAtee [z\ agad.unnutaiuuh Vihhiiu ' 
mAvi bhutania vasepya y 

4 —yama nripapvitah ‘S.'un^ Krishna sivaslhairya mamArjayatu 
[3] VcAiodumadhyagata ehandranibhatya yasya nutnan 
Yudhishthira Yada Siva RAtnacha. 

. 5.— -ndrah pate prasannarhyupe ratna tivoi hishtayattad guna 

prak^ ratna mayesarire [4j tadiyaniatya inantrindro 
ramaui purwinirra. 

6. — tab Vatsa rajeti vikhyatab Sri mAn^ mahidbarAbmajah (.5^ 

kfayAto psdbhuvakila mantri padaika mantra VAchanpaU 
siva. • • 

7. >-dihemantra supan clnithAhhyA mayoyaiii sami siva japi 

• maodala. ma^u satrovAchhidya ktrlligiri durgga mitkm 

syavatta [ 6 ]. ^ ^ 

8. ~-Sri Vatsa Raja ghattoyarh nunante nfba kAritah nrahmaii. 

damujjualani kirtti marufaayitu mattnanah [.SallVat 1154. 

Chaitrahdi 4 Budhan 
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In the neighbourhood oi the great Jain temple there are 
, aeveral small temples, more or less ruined, all of which appear 
to be Jfain. A short description will be sufficient for each. ’ 
No. a is an open arcadco 24^ feet long by 20 feet broad, 
supported on 20 sbuare pillars in five rows of four pillars each« 
The ^anctum of the templ^ is completely gone. Near it 
there are two. stone monoliths with pyramidal tops, and small 
niches containing squatted Jain figures. The larger one is 
10 feet ^ inches high and i foot 4 inches square at base, with 
a shaft of 16 sides.. The smaller one is 5 feet 7 inches high 
with' an' octhgonal ‘shaft, and* is inscribed with the name of 
Tribhtivana Kirtti. 

No. ^ temple is a small room with a fouf-pillared porch, 
or verandah, in front. Over the middle of the entrance there 
is a squatted Jain figure, with Vishnu standhig to the left 
and Lakshmi to the right. * • , 

^o. 4 is a very curious little square temple named Lak/ii. 
Inside there is a plain pillar, 2 feet square and 5 feet 6 
inches high, with a pyramidal top hnd curious projecting 
eaves on all four sides. The pillar nearly fills the room, and 
leaves only a very narrow passage all round. 

No. 5 is a large building 31 feet 6 inches long by 26 feet 
6 inches broad, with a highly ornamented entrance. On the 
lower faces of fhe jambs* there are figures of the two river 
goddesses, the Ganges standing on her crocodile, and the 

i umna on her tortoise, each hmding a water-vessel in her 
and,, and canopied by a five-hooded N^a. 

No. 6 is a small temple with a four-pillared portico, or ve- 
randah. At a short distance in front there«i^ a Toran 'Sup- 
ported on two pillars, each 10 feet 6 inches high and 18 inches 
square. Near the Toran there is, a small monolith bearing 
the date •( S. 1121, or A.D. 1164! , 

Judging from the inscriptions, the temples of 4 his group 
range in date over ’three centuries, from A.D. '862 to 1164. 
Some of them may perhaps be a century older, as the main 
blpcks of the buildings are quite plain. ^ 

But the most interesting monument now remaining at 
Deogarh is a solitary square temple on the plains below, about 
half way between the fort and the village, attention was 
drawn* to this by the follSwing short notice df Captain Charles 
Strahan : — ' 

“ TIic jungle is heaviest in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Deogarh, where th# Betwa is overlooked on either bank by rocky 

♦ 

• General .Report on the Topographical Surveys of India, 1S70-71, Appendix A., 
Cwahor and Central India, ^ • / / ' 
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* * , ’ , ^ ‘ ' 
«clif)Fs once $acrecl to Hindu sturines, wh<»e ruins display the utmost 
piofusioQ of the art of sci%»tute, but which i|^w hardly overtop the ' . 
surrounding trees. Oneiem^/eo/'^^oi md^ificente, with Abroad 
paved causUway leading ftom the toot of the hill on which it stands, 
along the face m tite rbacs, is of great archaeok^ical inteijest, some > 
of the sculptor^ being well preserved.” 

Since this notice vJas penned, several roads have beeh cut ’ 
through the jvnglc, so that Deogarh is now quite accessible, 
and very much more safe from dakaits,- as well as .from tigers. 
The temple was certainly dedicated to Vishnu, but, as it has no 
name, I propose to call it the jC^upta temple, as it possi^ses 
all the characteristics of the style of the Gupta period, 
altlfough its pyramidal roof points to a later date than that of 
the flat-roofed temples of SAnchi, Eran, and Tigowa. 

The * Gupta’ temple of Deogarh is laid out on the usual 
Hindu plan of squares. The whole occupies 9 equal sijuares, 
of which the temple itself forms the middle square, while the 
remaining, 8 squares fmrm a terrace about 5 feet high all* 
rou''d. The temple is *18 feet 6 inches square outside, with 
the entrance' on the ^ west leading to a sanctum of 9 feet 9 
inches square. On each of the four sides of the termce 
there was a flight of steps leading up to a portico or veranda 
supported on four large pillars. Two of these j^illars still remain 
complete, but fallen, and there are |)ortions of tv^o others of 
the same design lying*on the- edge of the terrace. From the 
positions of the two unbroken pillars, it is certain that they 
must have stood near the temple, although tl^re are no 
pilasters attached to the walls with which these pillars could 
have been connected to form a portico. But bign up on each 
wall "there are the remains pf.four beams or architraves, 
which once projected from the building for the purpose of 
supporting a i^t canipy over the 'sculpture in ^e niche, 
below. A piew. of one of these, beams, between 3 and ^ feet 
long, still projects on the east side, and still carries a portion 
of its rooqng-slal^* Now the lower side of these projecting 
beams is 1 3 fet 6 inches above the original level the plat- 
form, and therefqre-the pillars which carried Ih^ir outer ends 
must have Been of the same height The two largfe'pnllars 
now lying on terrace are only 9 feet 6 iniches in length, 
i)ut, with their capitals and brackets added to their bases, 
they would certainly have reached the full height of 15 feet 
6 inches. It seemS highly^robable, therefore, that they must 

> 'fhe broken ends of oUier architraves aiV ntarked A. A., and the wmains ot 
the roofing-slab S. S., in the accompanying plan of the temple,— see Flsm XXXIV. 
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have supported the ends of the beams which projected. from» 
the four sides of the building. But this probability becomes 
almost a certainty when we find that the pillars are of exactly 
the same height as the pilasters of the niches .containing the 
sculptures before which they were placed. Eac^^h of the four 
sides;, would thus have had a portico supported on four pillars^ 
and roofed with flat slabs, the joints of which were covered 
with round 'topped stones fitting into grooves ih the roofing- • 
slabs. On the walls of the temple above the line of broken 
roofing-slabs are several shallow recesses with rounded beads, 

• which must have received the’ heads of these covering stones. 

Pillars of two distinct kinds were found, some Tying, on 
the terrace, and others just below it. The four specimens 
found on the platform are all square in section, an(| of the 
same style of ornamentation as the pilasters at the sides of 
the niches contmning the great sculpture in the middle of 
each face. The other pillars are round, changing mtq i6 
ftuted sides, and it seems doubtful whether they belonged to 
this temple. But they have some oT the characteristics ‘ of 
' their Gupta style, such as the fluted sides and the flowered 
turnovers at the comers. It is possible, therefore, that they 
may have belonged to torans, or gateways of the courtyard 
of the tAnple. Of the bases and capitals of the pillars, not a 
single specimen could be found ; but, judging from the occur- 
rence of two sitting lions, with a third lion’s head between 
them on the lower part of one of the existing shafts, I think 
it very probable that the capitals of these pillars were of the 
common Gupta pattern of two lions seated back to back with 
a tree between £hem. As the shafts are i foot 5 inches 
square at top, the capitals must have been about 3 feet 
square, or rather less than those of^the Vishnu temple at 
Eran. The beehive-shaped bosses would of <|^uj‘se havebeen 
more elaborate than^he simple examples at Eran, as may be 
presumed also from the more finished designs of those on the 
great frieze above the entrance. * * 

The walls of the temple on both side§ of the niches are 
quite .plain, tfver the dporway there is a frieze with five 
bases, of beehive shape, very elaborately finished. Above 
them, there . is li line of dentils with lions’ faces, the whole 
surmounted by the bold string-course, which is common to* 
all the temples of the Gupta style.* To the right and left, in 
the usual positions at the comers of the doorway, stand the 


» See Plate XXXV. 
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two conventional figures of the Ganges and Jumna,' — ^the 
fohner supported on her crocodile, the latter on, her tortwse. 
On the other three sides the ornamentation is limited to , 
one large panel in the middle, containing a group of figures in 
alto-relievo. Each of these panels is 5 feet in height, and 
between 3 and 4 feet in breadth. ‘ 

On the north side, the group represents Vishnu, with’a club 
in his right*hand, rising from the ocean on the back of Garud, 
In the waters below there is a N&ga King w'itb a soven- 
hoOd^ snake canopy, and a Ni^ga Queenr w'ith a single- 
hooded snake ovfer her head, both with folded hands, in 
adoration. Besides thejn there is an elephant, with his feet 
bound together by the- tail of the Niiga, standing amidst a 
profusion of lotus flowers. Abpyc all are four flying figures, 
two males and two female^, holding a canopy over Vishnu. ' 
On the east face are two male figures seated together on 
rocks. Both are represented as ascetics clad in antelope 
skins, with the head of. the antelope in front on a small scale. 
The figure to the left must be Siva himself, as' he has four 
arms; while that to ‘the right, has only two arms. The hmr 
of both is matted after the fa.shion of ascetic.s, and each 
holds up a rosary, in the right hand.* Below Siva there are 
three deer, and in a cave beneath tbr; other figure there is a 
lion. On each side there is an attendant figure, with beard 
and matted hair, carrying a rosary. Above, there are five 
flying figures, three males and two females, parrying a canopy 
of foliage over Siva’s head. On a separate slab above, there 
is a figure with three heads seated on d lotus, and attended 
on eacch side by two flying' figures, one- male and one female.* 
This is probably Brahmd, but, as there is no beard, the attri- 
bution is doubtful. 

. On the south face the group represemts Vishnu sleeping 
on the folds of the serpent Ananta, whose seven-hopded heads 
form a canopy ov'ijr him. At his feet there are one male and 
two female figures.’* Vishnu has four arms, knd is lying with 
his right knee bent, and his head resting on one of his left 
hands. Above him are six figures of gods seated. In the' 

■ middle is the three-hooded Siva <Mi lotus, dressed as an 
ascetic in an. antelope’s skin, and holding a water-vessel in 
his hand. To the left Ife Indra on his elephant, and beyond 
him is Brahmd riding his goose. To the right, riding to- 
gether on the bull Nandi, are Mah 4 deva and PflLrvati ; and 
beyond thfta is a’ figure without any vaban or vehicle 1^ 
which it might have been distinguished. 
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, Below this group of Vishnu and Anahta' there are six 
standing figures on a separate slab, five of them males ahd 
, one female. ■ They do not appear to have any connection 
* with the subject of N4r4yana, and .the slab was most pro- 
iiably inserted to fill up the vacant space. 

feature peculiar to the Defigarh temple ,is the wide 
platform on Irhich it stdnds, with its continuous row of sculp- 
tured panels on all four sides. I have seen simMar terraces' 
with sculptured walls in Burma, but not in India, where they 
are usually ornamented with long* lines of moulding! very 
richly carved. Each face of the Deogarh temple had^sixteen 
alto-relievo sculptures, 2 feet 6 inches in heigiit by i foot 
loj inches in breadth, which were separated from each other 
by 9-inch pilasters with side grooves, so as to fix the slabs in 
their places. In the middle' of each face leading up to the 
platform there was a staircase flanl^d by side Vails, with two 
alto-relievos on the outer faces. Thus there were 20 separate 
sculptured panels on each of the four rides, or 80 altogether. 
Apparently the side walls of the ^aircases terminated in 
solid blocks which were sculptured on* three faces. Two of 
these were dug up amongst the ruins, each*i foot 1 1 inches 
long and 1 1 inches thick. one only of the longer faces 
was sculptured, the rough side must have been turned inwards ; 
and as these stones correspond exactly in length with the 
thickness of the flanking walls, there can be but little doubt 
that they formed th? ends of the walls. a 

On each of. these two end stones there are five women 
carved on the long ‘face, and one woman on each of the two 
,iphort sides. The fibres appear t<y be intended for the <same 
on both sculptures ; and in one the middle female is standing 
quietly with her companions, and in the other she is dancing 
vigorously, while her companions are playing different kinds 
of musical instruments. • 

Of the alto-relievos on the walls of the terrace there are 
four examples still standing in situ, two /on the south face 
and two on the west face. One of those on the latter face 
•gives a domestic scene of ^ man and his wife standing side 
by side, and each holdings a child. The woman wears a long 
jacket, and petticoat wth a striped chador , or sheet, covering 
her head. Behind them are two bidlocks. 

The comer panel of the south face contains four figures — 
two men and two women. One of them appears to be a 
king, as he is seated with a sabre, or curved sword,f(fc his hand. 
Beside him stands one of the females, whom I take to be the 
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queen. The second female is kneeling down, w|yle the other 
m’dn grasps her hair with his left hand, and brandishes a sword 
in his right hand, as if about^ to cut off her head. * The 
woman has' seized his arm with her left hand as if offering 
some resistance. With two fingers of her right hand she 
points downwards, while the queen points ft) her in a^siqiilar 
manner with two fingers of her right hand. Mr. Beglar has 
'suggested to me that this scene probably represents the cut- 
ting off of SArpanakhA’s nose artd ears in the presence of 
R^lma. and Sit4. The story is told at some' length in the 
RAmAyana. SfirpanakhA was a female demon, or RAkshasi, 
the sister of Ravana. She fell in love with RAma, and pro- 
posed that RAma should^ 

The poor misshapen SitA leave. 

And me, thy worthier bride, receive. 

RAma jestingly refers her to his brother Lakshmana, who is 
still unmarried, who mockingly ^ent her back to Rama. 
Being again refused by RAma, the RAkshasi rushed upon 
SitA to devour her, wheif R'Ama called to his brother Laksh- 
mana : — • 

“ Let not thb hideous w’rctch escape 
’• Without a mark to mar her shape ; 

"Strike, lord of men, the monstrous fiend. 

Deformed, and foul, apd evil miened.” 

He spoke, then Lakshraan’s wrath rose high. 

^ And there, before his brother's eye, 

Hu drew that sword, which none could stay, 

And cleft her nose and cars away.^ 

1 have no doqbt that Mr. Beglar is right in this identifica- 
tion. * The punishment was inflicted by Lakshmana in i he 
presence of RAma and SitA. These, then, are the four figures 
represented in the sculpture: — RAma seated, with SitA standing 
beside him ; and, SfirpanakhA kneeling, with her hair grasped 
by Lakshmana, who brandishes his sword ready to cut off her 
nose. 

The second panel on the south face contains only two 
figures — a man and a boy. The man i.s drawing a bow up to 
his right shoulder with*the head of the arrow pointed down- 
wards. The boy is stringing a bow with his right hand, while 
his left hand grasps it by the middle and his left knee 
presses against it lower down. Both figures are clad in 
short drawers. , 

In all these Deogarh sculptures the clothing is represented' 
as fitting t^ht to the persons of the men, so as to show thetr 

' Griffith’s Ramayana, Vol. in, book in, Canto i8 j abo Wheeler*# Ramay. 

^ ana, pp. — 
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, figoFes, that of the women is loose;'' and effectually 
• covers the lower half of the body. The antelope's skin wdm 
by the ascetics has the skin of the head With the horns, and 
the skin of the two fore legs attached as an'omafiient in 
, front. The arrangement of the hair is like that seen on the 
gold coins of th# "Guptas, in parallel rows of curls similar to 
those of a lawyer’s wig. * 

Jhe drawing of the figures is generally spirited, and, in the* 
case of the sleeping Vishnu, the attitude is not only easy, but 
graceful, and the expression dignified. The flying figures 
also are managed with considerable skill, as- thw really 
appear* to be flying. The excellence of these Deogarh 
sculptures has struck every one who has seen them, and, from 
this superiority, both in design and in execution, I would infer 
the comparatively early date of the temple. It po.ssesses 
also four out of the five characteristics of the Gupta style, 
which I have already noticed in the earlier examples at 
, SAnchi, Udaygiri, Eran, and Tigowa.^ But the fifth charac- 
teristic, the flat roof, has here lieen changed to a spire. 
Unfortunately, the spire of the Deogarh* temple has long been 
in ruins ; but the lower portion «till remains on the east side, 
and several specimens of the amal'aka fruit, which forms the 
special ornament of a Hindu spire,* are still l)dng about. 

There is no inscription of ahy kind about this temple, and 
not even a single letter, a mason’s mark, by which we, might 
fix its age. But from the excellence of the sculpture and 
the retention of the' figures of the Ganges and Jumma 
in th§ upper corners of the doorway, I feel confident that it 
must be long previous to all the temples of the Khajaraho 
style, which from their inscriptions are' known to belong to 
the loth century.' In none of these do the figures of the 
river' goddesses appear ; but in one of the Deogarh fort 
temples and in other examples they are found placed at the 
bottom of the door-jambs. As these temples date from 
the 9th century, the Deogarh temple must belong to some 
earlier period, before the Ganges an^ Jumma were removed 
from their original positions at the upper comers of the 
entrances My own impression is that the Deogarh temple 
belongs to the 7th century. Its spire shows that it must be 
one of the latest examples of the Gupta stsle ; and as spme 
of the flat-roofed Gupta temples are certainly as late as A. D. 
400, and others probably a century later, I think that the 
Deogarh temple cannot well be .placed earlier than A. D. '600, 
or later than 700 

* See Plate XXXV I, foi a \iew. of the doprWay of the Deogarh tenapie. 
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THE GUPTA era. 

In a former attempt which I made lo find an approximate date for the era 
of the Guptas. I was obliged, for want of preci.se infi>rnialion regarding the 
1 2-} ear cycle of Jupiter, to make_ use of the eclipse mentioned in the Moiv 
C'opperplaie, the date of which, 51I1 Phalguna sudi, is obviously wrong for the 
day of an eclipse, as I then pointed out. Since then I have obtained nioie 
accurate information about the Viihaspati cycle of 12 years, of which I am 
now able lo offer a complete table from the Ixiginning of the Christian era 
down to the end of this century. With this fresh access of infoimaiion, 1 
venture once more upon a discussion of the probable dale of the Gupta era, 
which has long been one of iBe most dilficull points in Indian Chronology. 
Its imponance was early, recognised, and the discovery of new insciipiions, 
si lowing the vast extent of the Gupta dominions, only added to the general 
desire to solve the in}steiy, From the brief notices of the Pin anas, we 
knew tliat the Guptas possessed ** a// the countries along the Gangt^ to Pfaynga 
and Sdhita and Jlfagadha" But there is not even a hint about llieii compiest 
of Aldlwa and Saurashtra, which is attested by both inscriptions ami coins’ 
The long period of their rule, which Usicd for about two centuries in an 
unbroken succession from father to son for seven generations, is pr-rliaps only 
paralclled by that of the Mughal dynasty of Delhi, which began with liabar 
and ended with Bahadur Shah. 

The following list show's the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty in regular 
succep’'io!i from father to son, wath alltlie dales given by their insciipiions and 
coins. No coins have yet been found of the first king Sn Gupta, and no 
certa. \WriT'tions of any of the first three kings, the name of Ghatol Kacha 
in the • usham Rock Inscription being somewhat doubtful, 

1. — MaharAja SRI GUPTA, 

2. — MahArAja GHA TOT KACHA. 

, Gold coma only— 

3. — MahArajadhirAja CHANDRA GUPTA— I. 

Gold coins only — No inscriptions. • 

4. — Maharajadhiraia SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Gold coins only, with titles of Pardkrama and Apraiiratha, 

hvscripiions ; 1— Allahabad Pillar ; 2— Fragment from Mathura . 3 Kran. 

5. — MaharajadhirAja CHANDRA GUPTA— 11 . 

and coins, with uUcs of Sri Vikrama, Vikramddttya,i^tid 

Sinha Vikrama. 


H 
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Inscripiiom : i— Udayagiri, S. 82; 2 — S&nchi, S. 935 3 — Udayagiri> without 
date. • 

6. -^Mah&rajadhiraja KUMARA GUPTA. 

Gold^ silver^ and copper coins, with titles of Srt Mahendra^ Ajiia Mahendra^ 
Mahendra Sinha, 

Inscriptions : i— On two pillars at Bilsar, S. 96 ; 2— Garhwa, S. 98 ; 3— 

, Bitha statue, S. 126 ; 4 — Bihar pillar, date lost ; 5 — Bitha obelisk. 

7. — Mahar&jadhiraja SKANDA GUPTA. 

Gold and stiver coins, with the title of Kramdditya, The silver coins give the ^ 
dates of S. 14), 145, 149. 

Inscriptions; i — Girnar Rock, S. 137 — 138; 2 — Kahaon Pillar, S. 141 j 3— 
Indor-khera Copperplate, S. 146. 

8. — Maharajadhiraja BUDHA GUPTA. 

Silver coins only, dated in S. 174 and 180 odd. 

9. — NARA (yana) GUPTA. 

Gold coins only, with title of Baloditya. 

A comparison of the gold coins of the Guptas with those of the Indo- 
Scylhian King Bazo Deo^ or Vdsu Dcva, shows that they must have followed 
him very closely. A similar comparison of their silver coinage with that of the 
Satraps of Saur^shtra, as well as witli that of the Balabhi kings, proves 
distinctly that the Guptas must have followed tHb former, and have preceded 
the latter. Now, we have several dated inscriptioQS of the Balabhi kings, the 
earliest being that of Dhrdva Sinha in S. 207. But Dhiiva was the younger 
brother of Drona Sinha, who first assumed the title of Mahdrrija, and the son 
of Senapati Bhatftraka, the founder of the family. The date of Drona Sinha 
may therefore be placed about S. 180, and that of the father, Senapati Bhataraka, 
about S. 153, or contemporary with the death of Skanda Gupta. I conclude 
accordingly that the dates used in the inscriptions of the Balabhi kings are 
simply a continuation of those of the paramount Gupta sovereigns, and con- 
sequently that they are reckoned in the Gupta era. 

There is a passage in A 1 Biruni which refers distinctly to the dates of both 
the Balabhis and the Guptas ; but unfortunately it contains a statement*which 
I find it quite impossible to believe, — ^namely, that the Gupta era and the 
Balabhi era were both dated from the same starting-point As the text now 
stands, Al Biruni states that '*the era of Balaba is later than that of Saka by 
241 years,” which we know to be true. But he then goes on to say that as to 
the Gupta-hdl (or era of the Guptas), the name was that of a powerful and 
wicked djmasty, and the era which bears iheir name is the epoch of iheir ex- 
termination. Apparently Balaba followed immediately after the Guptas, for 
the era of the Guptas begins also in the year 24.1 of Sakai* 

According to this statement the Gupia-kal and the Balabht-kdl were one 
and the same era, which does not seem at all probable ; and 1 have no doubt 
whatever that Abu Rihan was mistaken in this belief. He had most probably 
heard that the Balabhis came after the Guptas, and that the era of the Bala- 
bhis was the date of the extinction of the Gupta sovereignty in the Balabhi 
country. All this I accept ; but when we find the inscriptions of the living 
Gupta kings and their Iributaiy^ chiefs dated in the Gupta-k&ly it is quite im- 
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possible to believe that the Balahhuk&l, or era of their successors, was also 
called Gupta^ML It is quite conceivable, however, that the people of Bala- 
bhi would speak of their own era as beginning from the date whin the 
Guptas were expelled, and in this way I would explain how Abu Rihan came to 
believe that the two names belonged to one and the same^ra. 

But whatever may have been the cause of this confusion about the era, there 
is iv^ doubt about his statement regarding the extinction of the Gupta p^wer 
in Saurashtra, which he fixes in tlie Saka year 241, or A. D. 3 1 9. On this point 
his evidence is quite clear. His other statement, that the Balabhis apparently 
followed the Guptas, is confirmed by their coins and inscriptions ; the former 
* beittg much ruder and coarser than the Gupta coins, and the latter continuing 
» the series of dates which had been initiated by the paraniouiil Gupta kings. 
It is this adoption of the Gupfa-Ml X>y the Balabhis that 1 suppose have 
led to A 1 Biruni’s statement that the Gupia-kdl and Balahhi-kdl were identical. 
Both dynasties, indeed, made use of the same era in dating their iuscripiioiui, 
but that era w^as the Gupla-kdl^ and not the Balabki-kdL This conclusion will 
become evident after the determination of the Gupta era from the date 
furnished by the inscriptions. 

The monumental records of the Guptas themselves arc simply dated in 
successive years of tlicir own trz — ^the Gu/da-kdL Bui there is a series of 
lour copperplate inscriptions of King Haslin and his son Sankshoba, the 
petty chiefs of Uchahara, each of which presents us with a double date, one 
noting the year of the Gupta era, and the other the year of the 12-ycar cycle 
of Jupiter. The dates which are written at full lenglli are followed by the 
words Gupta nripa rdjya bhuktau^ during the peaceful sway of the Gupta 
kings.’* These dales are as follows : — 

1. Rdja Hasiin , — “ In* the year one hundred and fifty-six of the enjoyment 
of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, in the year Mahd Vaisdktia, in the month 
ol Kartika, on the third of the waxing moon.” * 

2. Rdja Ilasti 7 i , — In the year one hundred and sixty-three of the posses- 
sion of sovereignly by tiie (lUpta kings, in the year Mahd Aswayuja, in the 
month of Chaitra, on the second of the waxing moon.” 

3. Rdja IJtniiUn —** One hundred and ninety-one years of the enjoyment ot 
sovereignty by ih»* Gupta kings having passed, in the year Mahd Chaitra, on 
the third day of the waxing moon of the monili of Magha,” — ^at the end 
Sam vat 191, Mdgha^ day 3.” 

4. Rdja Sankshobhu , — “ In the year two hundred and rune' of the peaceful 
and prosperous rule of the Guptas, in the year Mahd Aswayuja, in the month 
of Chaitra, the thirteenth day of the waxing moon.” 

The prefix of the w'ord Maha to each of the years in these inscriptions 
■ sliows that the reckoning belongs to the Jovian cycle of 12 yeafs. Thus 
Lalla says : — 

Magha cha Magluiya yukta Maghayam cha Gururgada, Maha Magha. 


• See Bengal Asiatic Society’s journal, XXX, page 8 , and Archaeological Surrey 
of India, VoL IX, page 11. 
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** When both the moon and Jupiter are in the asterism Magha> on the day of 
fill) moon of the month Magha, then the year is called Mahd Magha** • 

Th*e names of the years were the same as those of the months, and kept 
the same order, but each had the title of Maka prefixed to it. Varfiha 
says : — 

** Each year (during which Jupiter performsta twelfth part of his revolution) 
has to bear the name of the lunar mansion in which he rises ; the years follow 
each other in the same order as the lunar months/* ‘ 

This cycle is of considerable antiquity, as I learn from the commentary of 
Bhattolpila in the Vardhi Sanhita that it has been described by all the 
old astronomers. Thus Rishiputra says : — 

“ The followers of Vasishtha, Atri, and Barbara, make the Jovian cycle of 
12 years begin with Pauslia and end with Margasiras.'* 

Utpala also quotes Garga to the effect that as each period of 170 solar years 
is equal to 172 Jovian years, the names of Aswayuja and Chaitra must each 
be once omitted. The amount of this correction shows that the 1 2-year cycle 
of Jupiter was intimately connected with the 60-year cycle in which one name 
was omitted after every 85th year. 

Garga’s words are — * 

Yugani dwadasabd^ni tatrat^i Vrihaspati, 

Tatra savana Saurabhy^m Savanobdo nirudhyate ; 

Evam Aswayujam cha eva Cliaitram cha eva Vrihaspati, 

Samvatsaro nlsyate saptalyabda satedhike. 

This Brihaspati cycle consists of twelve years ; 

* • • * « 

“ Thus both Aswayuja and Chaitra of Vrihaspati " 

Are extinguished in a period of 1 70 years.'* 

This correction escaped the notice of both Davis and Warren ; but the 
necessity for it was duly pointed out by Burgess. It is curtly staled by Varaha 
Mihira, who makes 172 years of Jupiter equal to i7o^\ solar years, bn which 
account two of Brihaspali's years are to be omitted. 

** Saptalyabda Sate ekadasa bhagaih panchabhiradike gate Guru yukta 
Nakshatra Masa Samjna Varsha dwayamadhikam bhavati.** 

Practically every eighty- sixth name is expunged, and accordingly the omis- 
sions arc confined to six names out of the twelve ; or, in other words, the omis- 
sions fall only on the alternate names in regular succession. Thus the six omitted 
names are Sravana, Aswayuja, Mfirgasiras, Mfigha, Chaitra, and Jyeshta. 
The rule for finding the year of the 12-year cycle is exactly the same as 
that for Vinding the year of the 60-year cycle according to the Jyotistava 
reckoning. 

Rule , — Find the equivalent year of the Saka era, and multiply it by 22 ; 
then add 4291 to the product, and divide the sum by 1875. fke quo- 

' Btihdt Sanhita, Iranblated by Dr. Kcm, Royal Auatic Society’. Journal, N, S., 
V. 45 . 
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tienl, \vithout fractions^ to the Saka datQ> and divide the sum by 6o. This 
quolsent gives the number of expired cycles, and the remainder gives the 
number of expired years of the cycle of 6o, counting from Prabhav^. I'o 
find the year of the la-year cycle, divide the last remainder by 12 ; the quotient 
gives the number of Jupiter's revolutions completed, and* the remainder gives 
the number of years expired of the current cycle, counting from Sravana. 
As a specimen of the working, 1 will take Prinsep’s example : — • 

, To find the current year of the 60-ycar cycle equivalent to the Saka year 


1691 (—A. D. 1769) — 

I II 

1691 X 22 = 37,202 ifigj 

+ 4.-291 + 22 

>875] 4 f .493 I22 1713 


(K) 

28 + 33 


that is, 28 cycles and 33 yeais had expired.* The current year was therefore 
the 34lh of the 29lh cycle of the Jyolistana reckoning. 

To find the year of the 13-year cycle — 

33 the lemaiinder 

^ 12 

2 + 9 years. 


that is, 2 revolutions of Jupiter plus 9 years had expired 'Phe Saka year 1691, 
or A. D. 1769, therefore the /en/A year of the 12-ycar cycle, wliicli, 
reckoning from Maha Sravana as the fir.si, gives Maha Vaisakha, which is 
correct according to the complete table of years which will be presently 
given. 

To apply this cycle for the determination of the Gupta era, it is only 
necessary to find all the possible dates on which the year Mahi Vaisakha. or 
156 of the Gupta era, can have fallen, and then to compare each with the 
possible dates ol the year 165 of the Gupta era, as fixed by the mention of the 
week-day in Budha Gupta's inscription. 

The first date which I will examine is that given by Abu Rihan, who places 
the initial point of the Gupta era in the Saka year 241, or A. D. 319. This 
dale has obtained the strong advocacy of Mr. Fergusson. But on calculation 
I find that the year 474 A.D. (or 318 156 of the Gu])tacra) was Maha 

Phalguna, instead of Mah^ Vaisdkha, as recorded in Rdja Hastiis’s inscrip- 
tion. I find also that in A. D. 483 (or 318 + 165) the 12th day of Ashndha 
sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday, as recorded in Budha Gupta's Pillar 

* See Pnnsep’s Useful Tables, p. 28. Prinsep forgot that the year derived by the 
rule is a completed or esepired year, and erroneously gives the 33rd of the cycle as the 
current year. 
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Inscription. As both of these test dates are opposed to Abu Rihdn's state- 
ment, I will now proceed to search for die date in the manner which Thave 
indicated above. 

The approximate date of Samudra Gupta seems to me to be fixed within 
rather narrow limits by two facts : — 

1st , — His own mention of the tribute receive from the Daimputra Shdhi, 
Shdhdn Shdht\ which we now know to be the tides of the Yue-chi Indo- 
Scythians, Kanishka, Huvishka, and Visa Deva, and their successors, shov'S 
him to have been a contemporary of some prince of this race. 

2nd , — But according to Chinese authority the Yue-chi during the period 
between A. D. 220—280 put their kings to death, and established military 
chiefs. * 

Comparing these two statements, it would appear that Samudra Gupta 
must have reigned before the Yue-chi had put their kings to death, or not later 
than some time between A. D. 200 and 250. His father Chandra Gupta J, 
the founder of the Gupta era, as we deduce from the inscriptions, must there- 
fore be placed towards the end of the second century. 

The period of the Guptas may also be approximately obtained from the 
date of the inscription of Dhrfiva-bhita in 447, which is almost certainly 
reckoned according to the Gupta era. Now, Dhrfiva-bhita was reigning in 
A. D. 641, when Hwen Thsang visited Balabhi ; and if we allow a margin of 
30 years on each side of 641 as the possible limits of his reign, the initial 
point of the Gupta era would fall between A. D. 611—447 = 164, and A. D 
671—447 = 224 A. D., or beriveen A. D. 164 and 224. 

Putting the results of these two approximate dales together, it seems pro- 
bable that the beginning of the Gupta era must have been not very far from 
A. D. 180 to 200. 

I will now turn to the four double dates given in the copperplate inscrip- 
tions of Raja Hastin and his son Sankshoba. These are as follows 

Year 156 of Gupta = MahA Vais^kha. 

„ 163 of „ = Mah 4 Aswayuja. 

„ 191 of „ = Mah 4 Chaitra. 

„ 209 of „ Mah 4 Aswayuja. 

The date of 163 of the second inscription is quite clear in the copper- 
plate, but there can be no doubt whatever that it is a mistake of the engraver 
who has written Shast (60) instead of (JSapf) 70, which in Gupta characters 
might easily happen. Fortunately the mistake does not affect my argument^ 
as the dates of the other three plates are amply sufficient to establish the fact 
that there was no name omitted between the years 156 and 209 of the Gupta 
era. 

Here then we have a continuous series of 54 years in regular succession 
without any omitted name. This is best shown in a short table, which will 

* Mr Panthier, Journal Asiatique, 1839, P* 2^5 > Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
VI. 63, 
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also serve to prove that the date of the second inscription, S. 163, is a mistake 
few S. 173, 


Jovian Cycle of 12 years. 

Ye.'irg of tire Gupta era. 

I 

Mahi Srivana .... 

a 


»59 

171 

183 

*95 

207 

2 

It 

Bhidrapada . . 


160 

172 

184 

196 

208 

3 

ri 

Aswavoja . . . 


161 

173 

*8S 

*97 

209^ 

4 

fl 

KArtika . . . 


162 

*74 

186 

198 


5 

II 

M&rgasiras , . 


163 

*75 

187 

199 


6 

19 

Pausha «... 

- 

164 

176 

188 

200 


7 

11 

Mugha . , . 


165 

177 

189 

201 


8 

II 

Phalguna . . 


166 

178 

190 

202 


9 

if 

Chaitka. . . 


167 

>79 

191* 

203 


10 

«i 

Vaisakha . . . 

156* 

168 

180 

192 

204 


II 

.1 

Jyeshtha . , . ? 

*57 

169 

181 

>93 

205 


12 

)i 

Ashadha . . * . . 

*S8 

170 

182 

194 

206 



The names found in the inscriptions arc printed in capital letters, and the 
recorded dates of the Gupta era are marked by a star. It will he seen 
at a glance that no name has been omitted between Maha Vai.'sSkha in 
156 of the Gupta era, and Maha Asuayiija in 209 of the era. This fact is of 
the greatest value for finding the initial point of the era, as the dale of 156 
is limited to the short interval of 32 years in the beginning of each period of 
85 years. Practically, therefore, the year 156 can fall only on 2 or 3 years in 
each f>f the few periods of 85 years, which cover the latlci half of the Gupta 
rule, subsequent to the death of Skanda Gupta. 

For a comparison with the dates of the Jovian cycle of 12 years, it is nc* 
cessary to lave ready reference to a complete table of the ye^s of that 
cycle for the whole period during which it is possible iliai the Gupta dales of 
these four inscriptions may have fallen. The following table has been kindly 
calculated for me by my old friend, BApu Devi Sistri, the able Professor of 
Mathematics in the Benares College. I have also computed the dales myself 
for my own satisfaction, and have extended the table from the beginnng of the 
Christian era down to A. D. 2000 , as it is probable that other inscriptions may 
be found dated in this era. When a name is omitted, accefrding to rule 
there is a blank, Mahi Sravana is the isl year of the i2.year cycle. 
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To apply this table to the ascertainment of the Gnpta era, it is necessary to 
c determine, first, which of the several years of Mahfi Vais&kha could posslUy 
agree with the year 156 of the Gupta era. Now, by the first table of the cor- 
Irespondence of Gupta years with the years of the xs-year cycle which 1 made 
out from the mscription(S, it will be seen that there is a continuous series of 54 
years, from 156 to 209, of the Gupta era, without tljjs omission of a single name 
of the Jovian cycle. From this we learn that the year 156 of the Gupta era 
must have preceded some one of the several periods in which the Jovian names 
were omitted by at least 54 years. 

In the table of the Jovian years which I have just given, it will be seen that 
during the probable period in which the year 156 of the Gupta era can pos- 
sibly fall, say from A. D. 150 to 500, there were only four omissions in the 
succession of years, — ^namely, in A. D. 225, in 310, in 395, and in 4S0. These 
four dates include three periods of 85 years each, during some one of which 
the Gupta year 156 must certainly have fallen. But the long unbroken series 
of 54 years, which must be deducted from the later limit of each period of 85 
years, actually restricts the possible dates to two or three in each period. 

In the first period between A.D. 225 to 310, the latest Mahfi Aswayuja is 
A. D. 304, from which deducting 53 we get A. D. 251 as the latest Maha Vaisa- 
kha, preceding which in this period the only other Vaisakha dates are A.D. 
227 and* 239. Deducting 155 from each of thesS dates, the year i of the 
Gupta era would have fallen in A. D. 71 or 83, or 95, all of which may be 
given up as being too early. 

In the second period from A. D. 310 to 895, the latest Mahi Aswayuja is 
A. D. 387, and consequently the latest possible Mahfi Vaisdkha is A. D. 387-- 
53=334, which is preceded by only two other dates, 3 10 and 322, all of which 
I will now proceed to examine. 

IX/. — If A. D. 310 be the Gupta year 156,* then the initial year of the era 
will be 310 — 155 =r 155 A. D., and the year 165 of the Gupta era will fall in 
A.D. 319. But in this year the 12th day of Ashfidha sudi did mi fall on a 
Tliursday, as stated in Budha Gupta’s Pillar Inscription. 

2nd , — If A. D. 322 be taken as the Gupta year 156, then the first year of 
the era will be 322 — 155 = 167 A. D., and the year 165 of the Gupta era 
will fall in A.D. 331, in which year the 12th of Ashfidba sudi did actually fall 
on a Thursday. 

yd , — If we take 334, we shall find it barred, as in the first case, by the non- 
agreement of the week-day of the year 165 of the Gupta era. 

In the next group of 85 years, from 395 to 480, the latest Mahfi Aswayuja 
date is A. 0^,407, and consequently the latest possible Mahfi VaisSkh date will 
be A. D. 470 — 53 = 4 * 7 » which is preceded by^only one other date, w»., A.D. 
405. I will now test these two dates. 

ix/.— Taking A. D. 405 as the equivalent erf the Gupta year 156, we get 
405 — 155 ss 250 A. D. as the first year of the era, and 414 A. D. as the year 
165. But this date is barred by the fact that in A. D. 414 the 12th of Ashfi- 
dha sudi did mi /all on a Thursday. 
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tftdj—Jf we tdw the lator date A. D. 417 aa theyear 156 of ^ Gopta eta, . 
thea the fint year of the era will M in 4<7 ^ 155 « » 6 a A. D., and the year 
165 in A. D. 436 in which year the lath of Aah&dha audi did /aU on a 'nmra« 
day. 

It is needleaa to tiy the next gtonp of 85 yeaia, aa thtfonly poaaiUe Mahl 
VaisSkha datea would fall in D. 488 and 500, which would place the firat 
year of the era in A. D. 333 or 345, both ot which are certainly too late. * 

^ When I aubmitted these results to my learned friend Bipn Deva« he pointed 
out that the lath of AshSdha sndi in A. D. 331 was a Friday, and not a Thurs* 
day. But it is so only by the reckoning of the Swya SiddAiit/a, vdiich I 
have purposely rejected in dealii^ with these Guptt dates, as Varfiha Mihira. 
the author of the Suiya Siddb&nta, lived at least two centuries later than Budha 
Gupta ; so that it is quite impossible that his corrected tables could have been 
used in computing the calendar of the Gupta period. My calculations have 
been made from the tables of the Aiya Siddhinta of Arva^itU/a, according 
to which the 12th of Ashidha sudi in A. D. 331 was actually a Thursday. I 
am of course aware that Arya-bhatta is also later than Budha Gupta; but aa 
his length of the year differs from that of bis predecessor Parfisara by little 
more than half a second, the adoption of Arya>bhatta’s tables will not affect 
the week-day. The case is diffcrfhit with Variha Mihira, as his year is conn* 
dcrably longer (ban that of Patlsara and Aiya-bhatta. Tliis difference was 
duly noticed by James Prinsep, who remarks 'that *' Warren's Kala Sankilita 
gives the beginning of the Hindu solar year invariably om day tarlier than the 
reckoning followed in the tables of tlie Sadder DewSnee. This arises from 
his using the Tamil year of the Aiya Siddbiinta, while the Surya Siddh&nta is 
used in Bengal." • 

In A. D. 331 the Hindu luni solar year began on the 33rd February, accord- 
ing to Cowasji Patell, who throughout his chronology has used the tables of 
the Arja Siddh&nta.''* In this year the month of Bli^rpada was intercalary; 
but as this month is later than Ash&dha, die date will not be affected by the 
intercalatfon. Now, the 1 3 th of Ashddha sudi is the toist day of the Hindu 
luni solar year; and as the 23rd of February was a Tuesday, the toist was a 
Thursday in A. D. 331, according to Arya-bbatu's tables. But according to 
Vardha Mihira ttie«"Hmdu luni solar year began one day later— on the 24th 
February, and consequently the lOist day would be Friday, 4th June. 

The result of this examination is, that there are only two possible dates for 
the commencement of the Gupta era which' fulfil the conditions of the two 
tests which I have applied, — ^namely, A. D. 167 and A. D, 262. We have ac- 
cordingly to choose between these two dates that which agrees best with some 
of thei other conditions. • 

' By the first date the period of Samudra Gupta, the son of Chandra Gupta 
I. the founder of the era, would fall between the years 200 and 230 A. D., 
which agrees wiA the fact that he was a contemporary of the DeeaptOn 
Shdhi, Sktthan Shaki, or the Idng of the Great Yue-chi Indo-Scytbnns. 


• Useful Tables, p. 42, Note. 
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By this earlier period also the date of Dhrftva-bh&ta would fall in 166 -i- 447 
s:6i 3 A. D., or just 28 years before Hwen Thsang’s visit to Balabhi in 641 
during his reign. 

Taking the later date of A. D. 262, the period of Samudra Gupta would 
fall about A. D. 290'to 230, which would place him some considerable time 
after the Great Yue-chi had already got rid of tljfeir kings^ and had established 
military chiefs (? Satraps). 

This later period also would fix the date of Dhrfivtrbhftta in 261 + 447 = 
708 A. D.; or just 68 years after Hwen Thsang’s visits which is much too long 
a period for the reign of a single king. 

For these reasons I much prefer the earlier date of A. D. 167 as the first 
year of the Gupta era. This earlier date also is attended by a coincidence 
which seems to offer a very strong confirmation of its accuraby. This is the 
correspondence in time of the death ofSkanda Gupta with the foundation of the 
Balabhi era. His latest inscription is dated in S. 146) or A. D. 312, accord- 
ing to the earlier initial point which I have adopted* But one of his silver 
coins in my cabinet is dated three years later, or in S. 149, or A*D. 315, which 
is within four years of the establishment of the Balabhi era. I think it very 
probable, therefore, that the foundation of this era may have been brought 
about by the opportunity of Skanda Gupta’s^death. This would agree very 
well with the statement of Abu Rih&n, that the fall of the Guptas corresponded 
with the establishment of the Balabhi era. 

I will close this discussion with a chronological list of the Gupta dynasty 
and some of their successors, with the dates given by their inscriptions and 
coins according to this new initial point of the Gupta era. 



Balabhi 

era. 

Gupta 

era. 

A.D. 


IS' 




100 

Sri Gupta. 





*33 

Ghatot Kacha. 




0 

166 

Chandra Gupta 1. 




34 

200 

Samudra Gupta. 




64 

230 

Chandra Gupta 11. ... 

S. 82, 93. 



94 

260 

Kumaia Gupta •'.... 

S. 96 to 130. 



130 

296 

Skanda Gupta . • . , • 

S,i38toi49. 


I 

*53 

3*9 

(P Deva Gupta) 

Balabhi era established. 


. « 

160 

326 

Budha Gupta • . • . . 

S. 165-174, 180, odd. 


38 

190 

35^ 

Toramana in Malva . . . 

Coins S. 52, 53. 





(Balabhi) 




*53 

3*9 

Senapati Bhataraka. 




*75 

34* 

Senapati Sridhara Sena. 




ITO 

346 

Mahftrftja Drona Sinha. 



V . 

200 

366 

„ DhruvaSena • • 

S. 207 216. 


Mr. Fleet has published two ancient inscriptions of the Kadamba Rfijas 
of Banaw^i in the Dakhin, which are apparently dated in this 12-year cycle of 
Jupiter. Both inscriptions are of Rfija Mrigesay the earlier one being dated 
in the year PausAa, which is said to be the diird year of his reign, and the 
later one in the year VaisdkAa, which is said to be the eighth year of his 
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rei^.> From these two statements we learn that the third year of his reign 
most have began in Mah& Ii^rgasiras, as shown by the snccession of the 
names of the years as follows 



3rd year. ‘ 4th year. 5th year. 6th year, yth year. 8th year. 


Here unfortunately there is nothing to fix the date beyond the fact that 
between the years named Mah& Pausha and Mabi Vais&kha there was no name 
omitted. But I think that something may perhaps be gained from the 
inscriptions to'kssist in finding an approximate <kte. 

Sir Arthur Phayre has published a Burmese inscription from Pngfin, which 
appears to me to be dated in the la-year cycle of Jupiter, as well as in the 
common era in use in Burma. It opens with the date thus — “ In the era 551, 
the Tharawan. year.” Tharawan is the Burmese pronunciation of Srioana, 
But the year 551, or A. D. 1189, was Mahfi Jyeshtha. If we might read 553, 
or A. D. X191, then the year would correspond with the Indian year of Mahfi 
Srfivana. * 

I have quoted these examples from Ban^wfisi in the Dakhin, and Pugfin 
in Burma,, to show how widely-spread was the use of the cycles of Jupiter 
in ancient times. 


P. 5 *. — Since writing this discussion on the probable date of the Gupta 
era, a very interesting discovery has been made, which seems to me to 
strengthen, even i^ does not confirm, my argument. At Sultanganj on the 
Ganges, opposite foe J^kugira rock, there arc some extensive brick ruins from 
amongst which a few years ago Mr. Harris extracted a colossal copper 
statue qj Buddha. On one side of this excavation there is a large mound of 
solid brick-work, which looked so like a ruined Buddhist stQpa that I at once 
began its e]q)loration. The work was carried on by Mr. Beglfir down to foe 
water-level, just above which he found the relic chamber, containing a piece 
of bone along with the “ seven precious things ” of the Buddhists : Gold, Silver, 
Crystal, Ruby, Sapphire, Emerald, and Jacinth. With these there were two 
silver coins which prove that foe stfipa must have been erected during foe 
time of Chandra Gupta I. One of these coins belongs to foe last Satrap of 
Saurashtra, and the other to Chandra Gupta himself, the conqueror of 
Saurashtra. Now there are several coins of this Satrap, Swilmi Rudra Sena, 
foe son of Swilmi Safoa Sena, dated in the year 300 of some era, and 1 possess 
one dated in 304. If we take foe era to be that of Vikramfiditya, then foe 
coins will be refmed to foe years 843 *47 A. D. Coihparing these dates 

vrith those of foe two inscriptions of Chandra Gupta, S: 8a and S. 83, or A. D. 
S48 and 359, according to my reckoning of the Gupta era, we see that the two 


• IncBan Antiquary, VI, 33 ; and VII, 35. 
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kings whose coins were thus found together were actually contemporaries ; 
while Chandra Gupta,, the conqueror of Saurashtra> takes his natural position 
as the immedta/e successor of the Satrap of Saurashtra. The coin of 
Chandra Gupta has his head on the obverse, with a peacock standing full 
front with expanded wings, and the legend Paraf^ hhc^ieoata MoMrdjddhi^ 
rdja dri Chandra Gupta VikramddUya. 
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